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Breckinridge Long . . . Diplomacy Looks Ahead 


(See People of the Week) 
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"BEAR DOWN, MISTER...BEAR DOWN /" 


I don’t have to look at her... 
I don’t have to watch my ship die... 
All my life long I’ll see her in my mind’s eye... 
And always I’Il hear the high, faint roar of planes 
circling .. . circling . . . circling . . . as their gas 
at the sticks look down on their ship and tears 


runs low and they’ve nowhere to go and the guys 
spill over the lids of their eyes and they stiffen 


their lips. 

Ever lose your ship, Mister? 
Ever lose your mother? 

Ever lose your girl? 

Your heart cracks and the weight on your back 


seems to push you under and you think you’ll 
drown but you don’t. You carry on, not for your- 
self but for the rest of the folks . . . for the family 
... the kids . . . for guys like these swimming 
around, circling around with night coming on and 
no ship to come home to and around and below 


only the empty sea. 


But we don’t want pity! 

We'll come through! . . . We’ll find another ship! 
. . . We’ll get back! . . . Because we’re free men, 
born to be on our own .. . brought up to fight on 
. trained to live for our country, 


a team or alone . 
not to give up and die! 


Bear down, Mister . 
Buy Wor Bonds 
TILL IT HURTS! 


So, bear down, Mister . 
For every drop of blood they spill . . . for every 
heart they break . . . for every tear that’s shed 


... for every ship that’s sunk . . . for every plane it 
for every man of ours who’s lost... 


costs... . 

they’ll pay with ten of their own! 
Bear down, Mister . bear down .«« 
So the freedom we want... 


So the futures we want... 


So the country we want... 
Will be there when we get back! 


. . 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 
engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 
Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
. . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 


Helleats . . . 
Nations bombers . 
jeeps, tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines for 
Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 
.. to speeding Le 


100% to winning this war . 
the peace when our men will come back to 
their jobs and homes and even better futures 
than they had before... to the day when The Army 
we'll build for you an even finer Kelvin- Nash-Releteator 
ator, an even greater Nash! ee 
NASH - KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha Milwaukee - DETROIT + Grand Rapids - Lansing 


REFRIGERATORS 


Bas KELVINATOR —— 























Onze sy one, Eli Whitney placed on 
a table ten exact copies of each part of 
a musket. War Department officials 
stood watching, some smiling deri- 
sively, some frankly hostile. 
Firearms in those days were fash- 
ioned by hand, and when Whitney, the 
inventor of the cotton-gin, explained 
that he had built a factory in New 
Haven to machine rifle parts in stand- 
ard sizes, authorities simply scoffed. 
They said the whole idea was silly. 
. But to the utter amazement of his 
critics, Whitney picked up the rifle 
parts at random from the table and 


On this table, 
mass production was born 


assembled ten muskets, each exactly 
like the other! 

On that day was born the principle 
of interchangeable parts which is the 
basis of modern mass production! 


The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. They are with us now, 
with grim forebodings about the eco- 
nomic future of our country. 

That is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation. The possibilities 
for our future as a people are limitless! 
No one dares say how rich are the 
new areas of plenty to be opened up 
by our expanding scientific knowledge, 


our more adept and skilful use of raw 
materials, our inventiveness and will 
to achieve. 

This is the great opportunity of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of abundance, new goals 
of employment, ‘new wealth for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 

. . . . = . , 
advertising will play a major part. For 

. . - . . re 5 

advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication ... a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Mass production, with its 
accompanying low prices, has given Americans the highest stand- 


ard of living in the world. 


In 1941, the last pre-war year, this modern technique was respon- 
sible for the production of nearly 4 million automobiles and 15 
million radio sets. In 1943 we were able to turn out nearly 100,000 
airplanes by mass production. In no other nation of the world is 
the use of this principle so far advanced. 


Eli Whitney really started something, with his ten muskets! 


Hl. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * Sanfrancisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 





Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! r 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


Women are always making men sit up and take notice. 
No exception to this masculine electrification program is 
recent Ladies’ Home Journal newsstand perfcrmance. 
Without reduction in Journal newsstand quotas, women . 
have stripped stands of Journals in record time, causing 
month after month reports of less than 1% returns. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Largest audited circulation of ANY magazine lJ \ 












































that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 

But safe! 

Safe on a friendly beach with food and friends 
and shelter near. 

































Many a young flier, forced down at sea, has 
reached safety because of the lifesaving equip- 
ment which is furnished to him. The inflatable 
raft and its amazing assortment of lifesaving 
devices from bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket 
protects him against the hazards of the open sea. 

This lifesaving equipment is another example 
of the never-ending diligence and vision of the 
leaders of our armed forces... working with 
American industry to provide every safeguard 
within the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and save 
American lives. 

As a company which has worked in closest 
cooperation with our Army and Navy technical 
staffs in the design, development and produc- 
tion of lifesaving rafts and much of their pro- 
tective equipment, the men and women in our 
factories and laboratories are devoting every 
resource to the winning of this war...serving 
through science...that men may live... to 
build a better world. 
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United States Rubber Company cooperated 
inthe development of the one-man parachute 
taft. Before this, fighter pilots had little pro- 
tection when forced down at sea. Strapped to 
the flier as a seat pack, this one-man raft is 
tow used by fighter pilots in both the Army 
and Navy Air Forces. 





When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
which releases the raft and automatically in- 
flates it in from 5 to 10 seconds. It is within 
instant reach when needed, ready to carry 
him to safety. The inflatable life-preserver 
vest, also designed and built by ““U.S.,” keeps 
him afloat until he is safely in the raft. 


The one-man parachute raft is provided with 
emergency food and water rations, first aid 
kit, sea marking, bullet plugs, paddles, bailing 
bucket, sea anchor—and latest models even 
include a sail and mast and a protective cover- 
ing which can be used for protection against 
cold, heat and ocean spray. 


Listen to the Philhbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + in Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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Typewriters. Rationing restrictions were 
removed on new and used typewriters in 
the hands of dealers. Behind the action 
was the fact that production of new type- 
writers has been resumed in volume sufhi- 
cient to meet Government demands. Re- 
strictions on sale of these newly produced 
machines continue in force. 


Fuel oil. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion said fuel oil rations for the 1944-45 
heating season will be the same generally 
as in the 1943-44 season. The statement 
was based on an expectation that no more 
oil would be available than in the 1948-44 
season. But, if supplies increase, OPA said, 
rations will be increased by raising the 
unit value of consumers’ coupons. 


Truck tire inspection. Users of com- 
mercial motor vehicles were reminded by 
the Office of Defense Transportation that 
periodic tire inspection requirements re- 
main in force. The recent lifting of regula- 
tions applied only to passenger cars. 


.Air mail to servicemen, The Post Of- 
fice Department said confusion has arisen 
It ex- 
halt 


overseas 


over air-mail 
The 


when 


rates to servicemen. 


plained: rate is six cents per 


ounce addressed to men 
through an Army post office number and 
sent via the postmaster at 
Me., New York City, Miami, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, San Francisco, or 
Seattle, or addressed to a Fleet Post Office 
through the postmaster at New York, San 
Francisco or Seattle. Air mail addressed 
to servicemen (or civilians) 


Presque Isle, 


in this coun- 
try takes a rate of eight cents per ounce. 
Rates were changed by the new tax bill. 


Relocation of physicians. The War 
Manpower Commission announced that 
some 3,200 physicians had been shifted to 
areas where medical service is scarce from 
sections where their services can be spared. 
with little 
medical care as young physicians entered 
the Army and Navy. Under a recent law, 


Numerous areas had been left 


OF The News 


Pat. O 





physicians being relocated are paid a sub- 
sistence allowance of $250 monthly for 
three months, plus their transportation 
expenses, provided the local community 
pays one fourth of the cost. 


Food. Developments affecting food: 
Lamb point cut. OPA announced that 
point values of all cuts of lamb would be 
reduced by an average of 50 per cent ef- 
fective May 1. The action is intended to 
facilitate the marketing of spring lambs 
which otherwise might be lost due to 
drought conditions in several areas. 
Cream and milk. Increased supplies of 
fluid cream and by-products of fluid milk 
were announced for May and June. Quotas 


limiting civilian consumption of such 
items were increased one third for this 


period of peak production. Fluid-milk 
quotas remain unchanged, but civilian sup- 
ply may be increased because, in most 
areas, fluid milk may be substituted for 
quotas on cream and other by-products. 

Evaporated milk. The industry reported 
to War Food Administration that it ex- 
pects to reach its 1944 goal of 76,000,000 
cases, an increase of 5,000,000 cases over 
last year, despite shortages in man power, 
containers and warehouse space. 

Fish. Production will increase slightly 
this year, but will fall short of previously 
announced goals. Total is expected to run 
somewhat more than 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
a billion pounds less than expected. Scarci- 
ties in man power and boats were blamed. 


Soldiers’ vote. The War Ballot Com- 
mission ordered printed 37,500,000 post- 
forms for 


card application servicemen’s 


absentee ballots, for use in connection 
with November’s general election. The 


large number ordered was to make sure 
of an adequate supply in case some ship- 
meet with delays en 
route to combat zones. Of the total, 31,- 
000,000 go to the Army, 6,000,000 to the 
Navy and 500,000 to the War Shipping 
Administration. The cards bear distinctive 
markings to speed handling in the mails. 


ments are lost or 
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Smoke of Battle 


That smoke you are looking at is battle 
smoke it symbolizes America’s 
desperate need for more and still more 
airplanes. 

\nd it stands also for the drive, the 
energy and the enthusiasm with which 
the men and women at Boeing are 
turning raw materials into finished 
Flying Fortresses in the briefest possi- 
ble time. 

Each month since the war began, 
Boeing production has consistently 
ranked highest or among the highest 
of all aircraft builders in pounds of 


completed airplanes per employee and 
per square foot of floor area. Today’s 
rate of production is 12 times what it 
was the month before Pearl Harbor. 


You are looking directly at one of 
the reasons. Boeing gets good ma- 
chines, in most cases oversized and 
overpowered, and then works them to 
the limit. There is no coasting, no 
babying. Whereas, under different 
circumstances, smoke might be indica- 
tive of poor operating practices, here it 
is significant of the intensified rate of 
Boeing production. 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Many of Boeing’s production meth- 
ods are helping other companies speed 
their output as well. Under a co 
operative arrangement, Douglas and 
Lockheed are also building Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, and Boeing has 
turned over to them complete engi- 
neering and production information. 


When the war ends, Boeing skills in 
research, design, engineering and manu- 
facture will be devoted once more to 
peacetime products. And you can be very 
sure that any product “Built by Boeing” 
is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS »« THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «© THE STRATOLINER » TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I Ne 
. * 
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Look Up, Builders of Tomorrow! 


In steadily increasing numbers, United Nations 
aircraft are utilizing a new structural material. 
It is known as DURAMOLD. And it is being used 
in a great diversity of applications, all the way 
from dropable gasoline tanks that add hundreds 
of miles to a plane’s normgl range, right on up to 
the entire structure of the plane itself. 

The current acceptance of DURAMOLD has 
been gained only after thousands of man-hours 
spent in exhaustive research for suitable materials, 
in engineering that pioneered an uncharted course 
of new techniques, and in testing of finished prod- 
ucts that subjected them to unsparing punish- 


ment far in excess of actual usage. 


By the DURAMOLD process Fairchild 
engineers permanently mold layer-on-layer of 
wood, fabric, paper or even glass cloth, with special 
adhesives applied under heat and pressure, 
into single and multi-curved surfaces of uniformly 
high quality. 

DURAMOLD takes to the skies today as an- 
other example of Fairchild’s “touch of tomorrow”. 
The builders of many of tomorrow’s civilian prod- 
ucts, far removed from the field of aviation, may 
look to DURAMOLD as a new basic material 
which has already proved itself in the toughest 
test of all—the stress and strain of war. 

Write for free illustrated booklet. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


. AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. f. + 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md.... Burlington, N. C. . 


Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Duromold Division, New York, N. Y. 
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Keep this in mind while waiting for the war's real start..... 

Invasion could be a blitz. It could move with lightning speed in Europe. 

We do not say that it will. It could, as well, bog down into a trench war. 

But: The point is that U.S. hasn't yet shown what it has got. There has 
been no real display of the strength this country has spent 4 years building up. 

To show you how the situation stands at this time: 

Bombing in Europe represents just one phase of U.S. Army strength. 

War in the Pacific is in important part a display of naval strength. 

Italy is a very limited operation with few U.S. forces. 

There has been no display of the full striking power of the new U.S. Army, 
no show of what this country's 5,000,000-man ground Army can do when it throws 
its full weight. Armored forces, air-borne forces, motorized forces, all the 
more specialized forces, plus the infantry, all have their big day ahead. 

It is anybody's guess whether Hitler's Army can absorb the big blow when it 
comes, whether the German Army will hold or whether it will crumple. 

If it holds, war in Europe.can go into 1945. 

If it crumples, if it is cut up, war in Europe can end by late 1944. 


























Hitler's trouble is this: He simply has too much to defend. 

He's got 1,200 miles of front in Eastern Europe to man and supply. 

He has a fight on his hands in Italy, another in Yugoslavia. 

He's being pounded by air at home on an ascending scale. 

He now looks north, west and south to see the threat of millions of U.S. 
and British troops, to face the problem of countering vast new blows on land. 

So: Hitler could find himself in very serious difficulty by autumn. 

The interior lines that were his strength when on the offensive now are his 
weakness when on the defensive. He is in the middle looking out on a perimeter 
thousands of miles around, almost every mile of which contains a threat. 

Trouble from U.S.-British-Russian viewpoint is that Hitler intends to go 
down fighting; that he seems to be in no mood to be awed by his difficulties. 














As to the more immediate outlook.....In the air war over Europe: 

Strategic bombing, bombing designed to break German warmaking ability in 
general, is leveling off. It has not, by itself, knocked Germany out of the war. 

Tactical bombing, bombing closely related to coming invasion, is beginning 
to take on more importance, is gradually to become dominant. 

Britain's RAF is working now on Europe's communications. 

U.S. AAF is at work on Germany's air force, its air industry. 

And: Time of invasion will be related to success of these tactical tasks. 

Germany's air force is beginning to show very definite weakness. 














It probably will be more and more difficult for politics to compete with 
war for public interest in the months ahead. Politicians are suspecting as much. 
A keynote speech could fare badly in competition with breath-taking battle. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A platform of words may not have the same ring when read in the light of an 
uncertain struggle in which hundreds of thousands of American lives are staked. 

A convention of hurrahs and artificial exuberance could have a hard time 
competing for radio time with a public clamoring for blow-by-blow war news. 

It's even likely that any 1944 political campaign will have an unreal ring. 

As for the contestants: A Roosevelt-Dewey race is being taken for granted. 














Turning to the immediate draft problem.....These points seem clear: 

1. By September 1 very few physically fit men, aged under 30, will be out 
of military service. Deferments in industry will be few. Fathers will go. 

2. Men aged 30 through 37, if not in jobs regarded by local draft boards as 
essential, will be called in small numbers before September 1, will be called in 
larger numbers after that time. Men of this age in essential work stand a good 
chance of keeping their jobs for the duration. 

3. Men in agriculture, aged 18 to 30, will be drafted in sizable numbers; 
will have more difficulty justifying deferments in the future. 

There is no assurance that men now being drafted will get a year's training 
before seeing action. Emphasis now is on replacement training, on turning out 
men who can fill the places of those who become casualties. 

On a statistical basis, the demand for men is thiS..e.. 

Army-Navy need 800,000 men, 200,000 a month, from May through August. 

Army-Navy need 500,000 men, 125,000 a month, from September to year end. 

After August, 17-year-olds becoming 18 can Supply more than 75,000 a month. 

















There isn't much exciting in latest postwar money stabilization plan. 

It is whittled down sharply from the original. It's very modest, very much 
restricted in purpose and operation. It calls, essentially, for the following: 

First, it permits temporary financing of nations which might not be able to 
balance their trade, which may need help to protect their currencies. 

Second, it provides restraints on use of exchange controls to wage economic 
warfare. It offers a basis for trying to avoid another currency war. 

That, in effect, was, what the prewar money agreement between U.S., Britain 
and France sought to do. It doesn't involve U.S. much more than did the prewar 
U.S. Stabilization Fund of $1,800,000.000. It doesn't involve fancy planning. 

‘As the money plan finally has shaped up for action..... 

There's no new world money, no "bancor," no “unitas." 

U.S. contribution to the stabilization fund would be $2,500,000,000 in gold 
and dollars. That isn't much more than was in the Stabilization Fund. 

Britain's contribution would be about $1,250,000,000. And: As an example, 
Britain, or. any other country, could then use its pounds to buy dollars up to a 
total of $2,500,000,000, or 200 per cent of its quota, if it needed dollars to 
settle its trade balances. That's the shock-absorber part of the plan. 

Further: Any country joining up could maintain its control over exchange 
for three years after the fund is established, and longer after consultation. 
Howev’.. | ° member country could use controls to wage currency warfare. 

A simple letter would enable any member to resign at will. 

So: If Congress balks at the new currency plan it probably will balk at any 
post r.,.-*gram. Chances are that it will find a way to go along. 

we g.ve you more of this story on page 53. 























Increased food and other rations in months just ahead will be due tos (1) an 
increase in food and other supplies; (2) growing political pressure. 

Military pipe lines now are full to overflowing. Result is that any supply 
increase is quickly reflected back in civilian markets. And: With invasion now 
approaching, weapons have shipping priorities, food gets second place. 








See also pages 13, 15, 20. 
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TRAFFIC’S CODE: CON (correction), 
NOUMEA (Pacific pick-up point), LULU 
(Honolulu), CAMP CALLEN CAL (Camp 
Callen, Calif.), FEED (send), REG 
(regular), FAX (facilities), MIKE LEAD 
(one-way circuit), FABLE (high-grade 
leased wire). 














Double talk? No—trouble talk 


Or rather the kind of talk that helps 
NBC avoid trouble. 

Daily, hundreds of these telegraphic 
messages, abbreviated into lingo un- 
fathomable to all but the initiated, are 
handled by the NBC department known 
as Traffic. 

Traffic’s teletypes clatter night and 
day in piling up a staggering total of 
messages...enough to meet the daily 
telegraphic requirements of a city as 
large as Schenectady, N. Y., or Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


75,000 messages a month . . . order- 
ing, improving, testing, renting, buying 
facilities... grinding out a daily mass 
of operations, business and program 
details. 


Yes, every “fax” and “fable”: is 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 


checked and double checked before a 
program goes on NBC—whether it’s a 
routine studio broadcast from NY, Chi, 
or San Fran or a pick-up from Algiers, 
Noumea or “lulu.” 

What’s all this mean to the public— 
to you? More than most people realize. 

Traffic’s messages mold the network 
into a smoothness of presentation 
which would be impossible without all 
this advance planning and attention 
to detail. 

* * 

It’s the grand total of all these “‘little 
things’”” which makes it certain that 
the public can rely on NBC ... gives 
NBC its leadership and popularity... 
makes NBC “‘the Network Most People 
Listen to Most.”: 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 








What is a 
wet-strength 


paper 2 


Soak ordinary paper in water—what 
happens? It disintegrates and falls to 
pieces. But do the same to Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment—it comes out firm 
and strong. 





You can even BOIL Patapar without 
harm. Patapar is the great wet-strength 
paper. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Here’s the simple test. Put some grease or 
oil on Patapar—then turn the sheet over 
—you’ll see how it resists penetration. 





fem \ 


With its great wet-strength and its abil- 
ity to resist grease, Patapar is doing jobs 
you’d never believe possible for paper. It 
is outstanding as a food wrapper. It sub- 
stitutes for oiled silk. It’s used in gas 
masks, for hair waving pads, for pack- 
aging shortening, as a liner for boiled 
ham cookers, for packaging putty, for 
ointment box liners, milk can gaskets, 
rubber mold liners and countless other 
uses. 

Perhaps there’s a way Patapar could 
be helpful in your business. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT expect to be granted 
excess-profits tax relief unless you submit 
abundant proof. The U. S. Tax Court 
recently held that a taxpayer was not en- 
titled to relief because of an abnormal 
bad-debt deduction in a base year, since 
gross income in that year also increased 
and there was no proof that the two fac- 
tors were not related. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now expect to sell equip- 
ment directly to contractors on publicly 
financed war housing projects, instead of 
having these purchases handled through 
Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Such items as plumb- 
ing and heating equipment and lighting 
fixtures are to be included in construc- 
tion contracts as under normal building 
conditions. 


mass purchase by the 


YOU CAN expect the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold another bargain- 
ing election to determine a union repre- 
sentative after your employes return from 
NLRB holds in one 
case that employes now in the armed 
services will be given an opportunity in 


the armed services. 


the future to affirm or change a bargaining 
representative selected in their absence. 


YOU CANNOT buy or accept fiber 
shipping containers if the purchase will 
exceed your inventory limitation on con- 
tainers. War Production Board places this 
restriction on fiber containers to conserve 
the supply. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying Federal Social 
Security taxes on compensation paid to 
persons you employ as homeworkers. A 
federal circuit court holds that homework- 
ers employed to make quilts are independ- 
ent contractors for Social Security tax 
purposes. The same court has held, how- 
ever, that similar workers are employes 
under the Wage and Hour Law. 


YOU CAN probably deduct, for income 
tax purposes, amounts charged to depre- 
ciation and obsolescence against the build- 
ing and equipment you lease to another 


person. A federal circuit court allows the 
deduction to one person who leased build- 
ings and equipment on a 99-year lease, 
the lessee being obliged to make all nec- 
essary renewals and repairs. 


YOU CANNOT use naphtha as a motor 
fuel. Petroleum Administration for War 
bans the use of naphtha for this purpose. 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than the 
specific ceiling set by Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for a used gas cooking stove 
or range. Dollars-and-cents ceilings have 
been established covering all sales, in- 
cluding those by individuals who are sell- 
ing their own ranges. 


* * 


_YOU CAN install steel springs in a 
completely finished and upholstered piece 
of padded furniture without coming under 
the production controls of the WPB lim- 
itation order on furniture. WPB permits 
these renovations in Victory model fur- 
niture, completed before Jan. 14, 1944, 
when the order banning steel springs was 
revoked. 


*% 


YOU CANNOT neglect to have period- 
ic tire inspections for trucks, busses, taxi- 
cabs and similar commercial vehicles. The 
OPA order eliminating tire inspections 
for passenger cars does not apply to com- 
mercial vehicles, which are under juris- 
diction of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN raise the price of cement 
sold in Northeastern United States by as 
much as 20 cents a barrel. The Office of 
Price Administration grants this increase 
for manufacturers and dealers. 


4 om * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to save your 
tire inspection records, even though in- 
spection requirements for passenger cars 
have been revoked. OPA rules that the 
records must be presented whenever an 
application is made for a gasoline or tire 
ration and must be transferred with an 
automobile if it is sold. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNiTEp States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Must have heard he qualifies for a new Comptometer!” 


To get down to earth about the 
matter, new Comptometers are 
not quite as out-of-this-world 
as you might have thought. 
Comptometers can be bought. 
And maybe by you! 


It’s true, of course, that most 
of our production goes marching 
off to make figure-work easier 
for the armed forces, essential 
industries and our Allies. 


But your firm may possibly 
qualify for the list of “eligibles,” 
too. Quick and fair decisions are 
being made on applications by 
the War Production Board. 

If you think you qualify, call 
your local Comptometer Co. 
agent. He may be able to help 
you fill out your requisition. If 
you think you don’t qualify ... 
but nevertheless are bogged 


down with bookkeeping details 
... call him anyway! Perhaps 
he can streamline planning so 
that your present equipment 
will do a bigger job, better! 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1735 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, is 
sold exclusively by the Compt- 
ometer Company. 


C0 M PTO M ET FR ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Decision Is 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been 
rendering split-second decisions recognized as fair 
and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. 


They are accurate, reliable, honest weighing deci- 
sions that have exerted a profound influence on the 
progress of industries and the welfare of nations. 

The accuracy and long life built into Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales can give you added protection—dis- 


tinct plus values wherever fast—accurate—efficient 
weighing is essential. 

They are tangible values developed and pioneered 
by a company that places no ceiling on whatever 
it takes to make the finest scales possible to 
produce. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 203 Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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CHINA: MAJOR BASE 
THAT ALLIES MUST BUILD 


Huge Task Ahead Before the Japanese Can Be Met on Equal Terms 


Need of American-British 
fighting forces to bolster 
a weakened Chinese Army 


China is about to become America’s 
next big base of war operations. On one 
side of the world, a job of stocking Britain 
for Allied assault on Germany is almost 
completed. On the other side of the world, 
a new job of building up China as a center 
of attack on Japan is only beginning. 

\ close view of this job now can be 
given. That view dispels the early vision 
of winning an easy victory over Japan 
simply by arming China’s millions. The 
facts reveal that the supply job of itself 
is a huge and difficult undertaking. More- 
over, the Chinese by themselves are not ex- 
pected to do all of the fighting. Large 
forces of Americans and British are to be 
sent to help them. Here is the story: 

China as a supply base. First of all, 
the Allies will have to fight their way into 


China before it can be developed fully as 
a base. This alone is a long, hard struggle. 
Japan right now is launching a new offen- 
sive in Central China, and is still fighting 
hard in India, in an effort to knock China 
out before large-scale help can: arrive. 

The Allies are pressing their side of the 
struggle. By air, American planes are mak- 
ing history flying in supplies from India, 
but the air-borne supplies are not nearly 
enough to support a full-scale offensive 
against the Japanese in China. By land, 
U. S. engineers are punching through the 
jungle a mile a day building a new link in 
the Burma Road. But the aerial route and 
that road, if opened, could not carry the 
supplies for an all-out offensive. 

Opening of a seaport in Southeast China 
to handle bulk supplies is in prospect. But 
the great American naval campaign still 
has far to go to reach China. And the new 
British sea thrust in the Indian Ocean has 
pushed only to Sumatra’s northwestern 
tip, 700 miles from Singapore. 


CHINA AIRFIELD . . . HANDMADE 
Bases closer to the coast are needed before mass air operations 


APRIL 28, 1944 


So it is plain that heavy fighting by 
large amphibian forces of Americans and 
British is going to be needed just to open 
the necessary supply line to China. 

China as an air base. Once a supply 
route has been opened into South China, 
the suppegsition is that China quickly 
would become a base for a heavy bombing 
offensive against Japan itself. Airfields in 
the general vicinity of Shanghai would 
bring industrial Japan within good bomb- 
ing range of America’s heavy bombers. 
From there, U.S. medium bombers and 
fighter-bombers could help with an aerial 
blockade of Japan’s sea lanes and could 
touch Japan. But only extreme-range tac- 
tics could bomb Japan from South China. 

An Allied advance of 400 to 500 miles 
from the present front would be needed 
to reach the Shanghai area. That would 
require a major offensive by large land 
forces. 

Some Americans once supposed that 
China’s Army of 5,000,000 er 6,000,000 





against Japan will be feasible 
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GENERAL STILWELL 


«+ - an ally must have arms before he can remove an 


hl 
men would be adequate to handle all land 
The that 


weapons would flow to those troops, who 


offensives. idea was American 


would march away to crush the Japanese. 
But that 


China’s Army has handicaps that are so 


now a close-up view reveals 


important as to increase demands for 
forces of Americans and British to help 
in the fighting. 

Chinese Army’s handicaps. The Army 
is not like the unified, trained, armed and 
centrally commanded force that fights for 
America, Britain, Russia or Germany. 

Division at the top between the Nation- 
alist Government of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek Party af- 
fects China’s whole military situation. The 
North Central 
Provinces virtually have a state within a 
state. They have their own Army. Their 


and the Communist 


Communists in_ several 


relations with Russia are causing concern 
among Chinese as to future unity of China. 
Both factions are resisting any new ad- 
vances by the Japanese. But no combined 
and sustained offensive has been possible. 

Division among war-lord generals is an- 
other handicap to the Generalissimo. Com- 
plaints have been made openly of in- 
trigues, jealousies, graft among leaders 
and of autonomous and un-co-ordinated 
operations of troops under separate com- 
manders. 

Food for troops is not centrally man- 
aged. Instead, food contracts are farmed 
out among the generals at a profit. Hunger 
is common, especially among troops in 
poor crop Perhaps 1,000,000 
Chinese soldiers have starved or have died 
of diseases related to hunger. 

Fighting equipment of all the heavy 
variety is lacking. The Chinese soldiers 
have done nearly all of their fighting, 
even against Japanese tanks and cannon, 


regions. 
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MADAME CHIANG 


with rifles, and machine 


In sum, China 


mortars, guns. 
have a 


national Army that can be thrown as a 


does not now 
unified force into an aggressive campaign 
against the Japanese. Experience indicates 
that, even when American equipment starts 
to roll in. big China, the 
weapons cannot be straight into 
action at the front, as the British and 
Russians at times have been able to do. 
Extensive training will be needed in China. 


volume into 


rushed 


There is no doubt that China’s forces 
can be make skillful use of 
America’s modern weapons. This ability 


trained to 


has been proved by Chinese pilots, by the 
Chinese air-borne troops and jungle fighters 
in Burma, and by divisions that Generalis- 
simo Chiang has had in special training 
under Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. 

Because much time would be required 
to equip, organize and train a Chinese 
Army of million men, signs in 
China indicate that the job is unlikely to 
be attempted on any such scale. Large 
numbers of Americans and British will be 
needed in the air war and in the attempt 
to smash into China and seize a_ port. 
Prospects are that the land army advanc- 
ing against the Japanese also will be a 
composite one, containing substantial 
numbers of U.S. and British troops. Even 
when that composite force is ready to move, 
there still will be special problems. 

Lack of transport will be one of them. 
In all of Free China, only about 4,000 
trucks are said to be in service. Japan 
right now is trying to tighten her strangle 
hold on China by seizing all stretches of 
the coastwise railroad system that are not 
yet in the hands of the Japanese. 

Huge shipments of transportation equip- 
ment will go to China once a port is 
opened. The Allies will have to take with 


several 


a 


—Acme 
GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


alien cancer 


them every vehicle they will need. That 
fact alone shows the size of the job of 
building up China as a supply base. Still 
other internal difficulties will complicate 
that job. 

Runaway inflation strains the nerves 
and tries the tempers of Americans and 
Chinese who are working together at win- 
ning the war. Chinese soldiers are exas- 
perated by the ability of American 
soldiers to buy Chinese dollars at the black 
market exchange rate of around 230 to 1. 
But American officials also are exasperat- 
ed by being held to a 40-to-1 rate offi- 
cially prescribed for them by the Chinese 
Government. The Chinese soldiers’ pay is 
virtually worthless, the American officials’ 
pay is low in value, but any American 
with dollars to trade in the black market 
can buy, even at inflation prices. A quan- 
tity of rice that sold for $5 (Chinese) be- 
fore the war now brings $2,800; eggs are 
86 apiece, and hard coal is $30,000 a ton. 

Thus, all told, the job of building up 
China as a supply base, and of getting the 
Allied forces into action, will be a task of 
great magnitude and difficulty. Today 
that job rests largely upon the U.S. 

Until now, that task had seemed re- 
mote. Now it is urgent and close at hand. 
The Allies’ timetable, calling for the de- 
feat of Germany this year, allows just 
eight months until the swing of all ener- 
gies against Japan is to begin. That is a 
brief time in which to get rid of the ir- 
ritations and to establish the basis for 
co-operation with the Chinese on a vastly 
increased scale. The mission of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace to Chungking is interpreted 
by the Chinese as a step to help the two 
nations handle problems that are mutual 
and great. Later there will be big action 
on the China front. 
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Sidetrack for Postwar Plans: 


Cautious Approach by U. S. 


Lack of Support for World-Wide Controls of Money, Goods, Trade 


Administration’s emphasis on 
private initiative to restore 
prosperity at home, abroad 


The wave of postwar planning that 
swept Washington a few months ago is re- 
placed today by a cautious ripple. Planners 
are relegated to the background. Their 
plans are being softened and soft-pedaled. 

This depression for planners and plan- 
ning deepens as the war moves toward its 
end, as the election approaches. The closer 
the need for planning, the less are plans 
being stressed. The nearer the election, the 
greater is the official desire to give the 
impression that there will be no postwar 
world New Deals, no TVA’s for the Jordan 
or the Danube, no intention for America 
to play Santa Claus to other nations. 

Out of all this dampening of plans comes 
the prospect that the United Nations will 
not espouse any world-wide development 
projects, any international control of prices 
and wages, any united effort to regulate 
international commerce. The U.S. now is 
making almost no moves in this direction 
and is seeking few pledges to support con- 
crete plans from any other nations. 

So far as world affairs are concerned, 
here is what happened to far-flung plans 
that were suggested less than a year ago: 


. Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
e-.- as headlines dimmed... 
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LEO PASVOLSKY 
Caution is the password... 


Money. Currency controls now accepted 
by monetary experts of Allied govern- 
ments are a watered-down version of the 
British Keynes and U.S. White plans for 
postwar money. Gone are proposals for a 
new standard of value, a central board of 
managers that could exercise tight con- 
trols over the value of an individual coun- 
try’s currency. Instead, there are just rules 
designed mostly to avoid the violent cur- 
rency fluctuations that preceded this war. 

Even these proposals are put forth cau- 
tiously. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., will not call a formal 
world money conference until Congress 
shows signs of sympathy toward an agree- 
ment reached by experts. 

World Bank. The diluted plan for world 
money is reflected in a decline in prospects 
for a strong world bank. This institution 
was proposed as a working partner of an 
international currency plan. With $10,000,- 
000,000 in capital, the world bank was 
to be able to direct the flow of world in- 
vestments, to develop backward areas, to 
curb private speculation and exploitation. 
Creditors and debtors were to have a meet- 
ing place where their problems could be 
decided impartially and fairly. 

These plans now are being trimmed. 
Official thinking is directed more toward 
operations like those of the Export-Import 


Bank, which extends modest loans in case 
of need and on strict terms. Any world 
bank, if it is organized, is likely to operate 
largely under U.S. influence. 
Commodity controls. The idea of an 
ever-normal granary for the world, also to 
be managed by an international authority, 
is receding into the background. The Brit- 
ish once suggested a world commodity 
pool to prevent scarcity, stimulate produc- 
tion and guarantee fair prices for all the 
basic materials that give periodic surplus 
problems—wheat, corn, cotton, meat, cof- 
fee, tea, wool, metals. This pool also was to 
be used as a device to guarantee minimum 
standards of living to all the world. 
Today, no mention is made of a world 
commodity pool, of “buffer stocks” of ma- 
terials, controlled by a world authority, 
that would regulate profits and prices. 
This plan was studied a year ago at the 
world food conference in Hot Springs, Va. 
It has since been on the shelf, unnoticed. 
World relief. Even the postwar world 
relief agency is being watered down. The 
United Nations Relief Rehabilita- 


and 


tion Administration apparently is not to 
be the agency that will launch a gigantic 
reconstruction program in war-devastated 
areas. The emphasis now is placed on re- 
lief operations to tide countries over the 
period between the end of military govern- 





PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
e+. On postwar planning 
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ment and the restoration of local govern- 
ment 

Congress is showing a tendency to be- 
come a watchdog over UNRRA’s treasury 
and operations to see that not too much 
of America’s substance is spilled abroad. 
The idea that this agency could be used to 
start to build a new Europe has just about 
been abandoned. 

So much for the grandiose plans that 
the aright 
international co-operation in 


were to set world 
through 
money, banking, investment, prices and 


production. This country’s planning today 


postwar 


is in the cautious hands of Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and his chief planning 
adviser, Leo Pasvolsky. 

Their directed 


thinking is primarily 





toward restoring the system of world trade 
that prevailed before the upsets that fol- 
lowed the last war. Officially, this Admin- 
istration wants trade agreements that will 
put all nations on an equal basis when it 
comes to buying and selling. Thereafter, 
their destinies would be in their own hands 

Cartel operations, barter deals, exchange 
controls, two-way agreements and similar 
attempts to curb the free flow of goods 
and services have no place in current 
plans. Even on specific matters, the ap 
proach is cautious. Charles Rayner, State 
Department official now exploring oil prob- 
lems with Sir William Brown for Britain, 
apparently has instructions to oppose pri- 
vate cartels in world oil fields and any 
international control over prices or pro- 
duction. The same conservative approach 
is being made in aviation and shipping— 
two other fields certain to create impor- 
tant postwar issues. 
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This caution in international planning 
is reflected in domestic affairs. Executive 
departments are silent and the Senate 
Postwar Economic Policy Committee, un- 
der Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
gives no sign of approving large-scale Gov- 
ernment operations and controls after the 
war. Programs once headlined in official 
thinking but now dimmed include: 

Social Security. The Administration 
once had a rounded plan to use the Social 
Security system to guarantee to the Amer- 
ican people the fourth freedom—freedom 
from want. Millions of additional workers 
on farms, in kitchens, in their own small 
businesses, were to be covered by retire- 
ment benefits. Unemployment 
was to become a nationally uniform sys- 


insurance 











-Harris & Ewing 
OIL CONFEREES: USA‘S CHARLES RAYNER, BRITAIN’S SIR WILLIAM BROWN 
. . . the approach is conservative 


tem. Health, hospital and disability insur- 
ance were to be added to a program that 
would tax pay rolls as much-as 10 per cent. 

Congress has laid this proposal on the 
shelf, and the Administration is making 
no move to revive it. The trend today, in 
fact, is against adding any new chapters 
to the Social Security program that would 
increase costs. 

Public works. Not so long ago, New Deal- 
ers were calculating that a postwar public 
works program of $5,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 a year would be required to 
make jobs for all. Envisioned were proj- 
ects to rebuild cities, to construct hospitals 
and sanitation projects wherever needed, 
to improve parks and recreation areas. The 
National Resources Planning Board was 
assigned to draw a vast postwar blueprint 
that would keep Americans busy for gen- 
erations to come. 

The Planning Board, however, was abol- 


ished by Congress. The only concrete pro- 
gram on the books is a public highway 
project that was designed before the war. 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Development, an 
agency that urges a minimum of postwar 
Government activity, thinks the shelf of 
public works could be safely enlarged. 

fallen even on _ plans 
under way before war interrupted. Feder- 
financed housing projects 
are not being revived. There is no talk of 
river development in the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Ohio basins. The St. Lawrence 
Waterway project is dormant. The TVA 
not to be 


Economic 


Shadows have 


ally low-cost 


experiment apparently is re- 
peated soon in any other area. 

Aid to veterans. All signs now point to 
a substitution of a ‘veterans’ deal” for 
the New Deal. Congress already has en- 
acted a demobilization pay program that 
will cost $4,000,000,000, and is ready to 
enact an omnibus veterans’ aid bill to cost 
a similar amount. Veterans are to be edu- 
cated and trained at public expense, as- 
sisted in finding jobs or in_ purchasing 
homes, farms or small businesses. In the 
offing is a bonus bill. 

Otherwise, official attention is directed 
solely at problems that must be met be- 
fore the country can adjust itself to peace. 
Even in this field, planning is slow. Con- 
gress has vet to decide: How canceled war 
settled; when and 
what firms should be allowed to produce 
civilian goods; methods to be followed in 
disposing of Government-owned surplus 
materials and the prices to be asked. 

War plants. The problem of what to do 
with war plants built by the Government 
has barely been scratched. One positive 
trend is that these plants are not to be 
operated by the Government. Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes suggests giv- 
ing them to returning veterans, but stops 
short of proposing just how they could be 
used. 

Taxes. The Administration favors early 
adoption of a tax program to go into effect 
after the war. The idea is to give business- 
men a basis for their own postwar plans, 


contracts should be 


but Congress is cool to the suggestions, 
unlikely to adopt any tax plan until the 
times demand it. 

Added together, these trends indicate a 
definite ebb in the tide of Government 
planning. Behind these trends is the fact 
that individuals and businesses have saved 
prodigiously during the war and have paid 
off their debts. Cash, bank deposits, Gov- 
ernment bonds and other savings promise 
to exceed $200,000,000,000 when war ends. 
Evidence that the Administra- 
tion sees in this hoard of savings the mak- 
ings of a postwar boom. The current idea 
is to let private initiative, well supplied 
with cash, float both domestic and inter- 
national prosperity after the war. 


increases 
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GASOLINE AND TIRE OUTLOOK 


OPA’s Hope to Increase B-Card Rations as Black Market Is Curbed 


Tighter control on issuance 
of coupons. Brighter prospect 
for obtaining new tires 


Automobile owners might as well resign 
themselves for the duration to gasoline 
rations not much larger, if any, than their 
present rations. 

There will be more tires this year and 
early next spring to keep cars rolling. 
There also will be plenty of spare parts for 
repairs. The average car owner should not 
expect to be able to buy a new car for at 
least two more years. He will be lucky if 
his gas ration is increased much in that 
time. 

The gasoline outlook, as officials de- 
scribe it, is this: 

Now. There is no chance for an early in- 
crease in rations except as savings can be 
brought about within existing quotas. The 
over-all supply situation is not likely to 
impreve sufficiently to permit larger allot- 
ments of gasoline for motorists. 

The Office of Price Administration, 
which parcels out the gasoline allotted to 


{t by the Petroleum Administration for 
War, is hopeful that substantial savings 


can be made in the next few months with- 
in existing supplies. Such savings would 
have to be made through curtailment of 
black market operations and through 
trimming rations of car owners who have 
een given more coupons than they need. 
Here is what these savings might mean: 

For B-card holders. It is planned now 
to pass all savings on to those occupational 
drivers with B cards who are not getting 
all the gasoline they need. OPA knows that 
many B-card drivers are buying gas in 
the black market to supplement inade- 
quate rations. If some of these motorists 
could buy enough gasoline through legit- 
imate channels, they would stop patron- 
izing the black market. 

It is estimated that 2,500,000 gallons 
of gasoline are being sold daily in the 
black market. Perhaps an equal amount 
is being burned up by motorists with ex- 
cessive allowances from ration boards, 
obtained by falsification and exaggeration. 
Here is a substantial potential supply of 
gasoline for those B motorists who need 
more than they have been allotted. The 
B driver who is able to get along on his 
present ration, can expect little increase 
fom any savings that might be effected. 

For A-card holders. There is no present 
plan to increase rations of A drivers. They 
can expect to have to get along on their 
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present rations of slightly less than two 
gallons a week. But they will be permitted 
to use their meager allotments as they 
please. Revival of the pleasure-driving ban 
is not in the cards at this time. 

For C-card holders. The small percent- 
age of drivers who are eligible for C ra- 
tions are presumed to be getting all the 


_gasoline they need. Since there is no ceil- 


ing on the amount a C glriver can obtain, 
there will be no change in his allowance 
if OPA succeeds in its campaign to stamp 
out the black market and reduce excessive 
ration 
holders. 
Measures already taken to combat black 
market operations are having some efiect. 
Since OPA started printing serial num- 


allowances of legitimate coupon 
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THUMBS DOWN— 
- « . ON increased rations 


bers on B, C, R and T coupons, no coun- 
terfeit coupons of this type have appeared. 

That is the outlook for automobile 
owners while the German and Japanese 
wars are still on. After that: 

When the German war ends. Motorists 
may get some temporary relief if Germany 
is defeated before Japan is. It may be 
possible to release some gasoline from 
supplies stored up in this country for mili- 
tary purposes, but officials hold out little 
hope for an appreciable increase in rations 
so long as we are fighting either or both 
Germany and Japan. If Japan continues 
to fight on after Germany is out of the war, 
the military demand for gasoline still will 


be great. A study of supply and transport 
problems convinces some officials that all- 
out war in the Pacific will take almost as 
much gasoline as now is needed. 

Finally. After both wars are over, motor- 
ists can expect conditions to return to 
normal rather quickly. 

Now, as to supplies of gasoline: 

Production and inventories. Crude oil is 
being produced at the rate of around 
4,750,000 barrels a day, an all-time high. 
Reports are circulated that storage tanks 
in the East are bulging with gasoline. OPA 
is accused of refusing to recognize the 
improved situation. The official answer to 
these charges is this: 

It is true that inventories are better than 
a year ago, but this does not mean more 
gasoline is available for civilian drivers. 
Military demands increase as production 
increases and as transportation improves. 
War plants, trucks and public utilities re- 
quire more and more gasoline. Fuller tanks 
assure a more stable supply for motorists 
than last year, when filling stations in the 
East often were without gas. They do not 
suggest larger rations for 
users. 

The outlook for tires, as officials see it: 

At present. There is a long list of occu- 

pational drivers now entitled to buy new, 
Grade I tires. The test for eligibility is 
the purpose for which a car is used, not 
total mileage driven. There still are not 
enough new tires being made to supply all 
of these drivers, so the tires are appor- 
tioned according to No driver is 
tire until his old one is 
recapping stage. A-card 
holders are not eligible for new tires. 
1944 1945. New tires 
now are being produced at the rate of 
about 1,000,000 a month, and are being 
allotted to motorists at the rate of about 
700,000 a month. As synthetic plants step 
up production, the monthly 
quotas will be increased. Later this year, 
it is expected that most essential drivers 
will be eligible for new tires. After that, 
perhaps early in 1945, all occupational 
drivers should be able to get them. Officials 
are not yet predicting when tires will be 
available for everybody, but the A-card 
holder, who can get along on recaps, can 
expect to wait well into next year or later 
for new tires. 


passenger-car 


need, 
eligible for a new 
worn beyond the 


Later in and in 


howev er, 


Summed up, the prospect is for con- 
tinued tight gasoline rations, with a pos- 
sible slight easing later this year for some 
occupational drivers. As for passenger-car 
tires, the situation is somewhat brighter. 
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SHIFTS IN WORLD POWER: 


WHERE THE BALANCE WILL LIE 


Russia as Potential Rival of the U. S. for Dominant Role of Future 


Material and strategic 
factors governing rise 
of nations to eminence 


There is sudden emphasis upon power as 
the basis for arranging things in the post- 
war world. The great nations, looking to 
the future, are measuring one another’s 
strength. 

Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, in- 
sists that as a practical matter the post- 

world will revolve around decisions 
of four nations—U. S., Britain, Russia, 
China. Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill 
and Russia’s Premier ‘Stalin tend to limit 
even this definition of the great powers, 
leaving out China. Frank Knox, as Navy 
Secretary, insists that the I 


war 


”. S. will emerge 
from this war as the strongest nation on 
earth. 

A sharp shift is taking place in the 
world. When the present war started in 
1939, 
U. S., Britain, Russia, France, Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Now four of those seven 
no longer figure in calculations for the 
future—France is smashed, Italy is de- 
moralized, Germany and Japan are on 
their way to defeat. Russia, on the other 
hand, has become a giant among the na- 
tions, and China, not included among the 
original seven, is coming up. 

So much importance attaches to being 
a great power, and to having a role in 
the seats of the mighty, that the question 
is raised as to what constitutes a power. 

Two maps give a part of the answer. 
They are offered by the authoritative 
British publication, the London Econ- 
omist, to help explain what is happening. 
One map shows how the world would look 
if population alone made the powers 
ereat. The other shows how it would look 
if national income Were the gauge of na- 
tional strength. 

The rest of the answer is being studied 
by the world’s military and political lead- 
They are analyzing what it is that 
gives a nation power jn the modern world, 
sizing up the relative power positions of 
the important nations, and forecasting the 
part each nation is likely to play in the 
years ahead. ‘As they 
is based on definite 

Population comes 
take a place in the 


there were seven major powers— 


ers. 


see it, modern power 
factors. 

first. No nation can 
first rank that does 
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not have a big population to draw upon. 
There must be enough man power for big 
armed forces, and at the same time enough 
man power to run the factories and farms 
that support those forces. But big popula- 
tion alone is nok enough, as China and 
India bear witness. 

National income is another essential. 
This is reflected in production, which has 
a direct bearing on power. A nation must 
be able to produce a big supply of war 
materials, over and above the goods need- 
ed for ordinary consumption. Here, as the 
map shows, the U. S. leads the world by 
a wide margin. 

Resources are even more vital for a na- 
tion’s power in the long run. A nation that 
can feed and clothe itself has an advantage 
over one that must bring in food and 
fiber from outside. Mineral resources also 
are important. Modern industrial develop- 
ment is based primarily on steel. To have 
a big steel industry, a nation must have 
plenty of coal and iron, located close to- 
gether or with easy transportation be- 
tween them. Other essential metals must 
be obtainable, either at home or 
assured abroad. Petroleum and 
rubber, jf not available in natural form, 
must come from synthetic production. 

Strategic location may be 
when nations are at war. 


from 
sources 


decisive, 


There is ad- 


vantage in having sufficient isolation for 
easy defense, and at the same time a big 
land mass, all in one piece. Both the U. §. 
and Russia have such an advantage. 

The world’s military and political lead- 
ers are that these factors of 
population, income, resources and strate- 
gic location largely determine the _posi- 
tion of each nation ‘in the world power 
picture. As they size up the various nations 
in the light of these factors, this is what 
they find: 


convinced 


United States. This country easily rates 
first in income and production. Actually, 
in this war, she is producing at record 
speed great quantities of armaments for 
herself her allies, and at the same 
time enough goods and services to give 


and 


civilians a higher standard of living than 
they enjoyed before. She Jhas a strategic 
location, occupying the width of an entire 
continent, with an ocean on either side. 
This gives advantages for sea power and 
air power and defensive land power. The 
American people have initiative and vig- 
or, and lead the world in organizing abil- 
ity and technical skill. 

In population, this country’s total of 
130,000,000 places her inevitably among 
the big powers, but Russia’s population is 
even bigger and is growing faster. 

In resources, this country is rich. She 
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has enough fertile farm land to feed and 
clothe herself and have a big margin of 
food and cotton for export. She has by 
far the world’s biggest steel industry, based 
on coal and iron at either end of the 
Great Lakes. She has copper, lead, zinc, 
petroleum, natural gas, potash and phos- 
phates. She has big resources of water 
power, both developed and undeveloped. 
But the reserves of copper, lead, zinc and 
petroleum are in sight for only two or 
three decades, and for certain minerals, 
including mica, manganese, nickel, co- 
balt, chromium, diamonds and quartz 
crystals, the U. S. is largely dependent 
on foreign sources. 

The U. S. in the past has not been able 
to prevent serious business depressions, 
which drastically cut down the nation’s 
production. Repetition of such depressions 
might prove a handicap in international 
competition in the future. 

The net of all this is that, as of today, 
the U. S. is recognized as the world’s No. 
1 power. But there is a question whether 
she will be able to retain this position for 
very Many years. 

Russia. Among the nations, Russia prob- 
ably rates first in undeveloped resources. 
She is credited with having huge reserves 
of coal and big quantities of petroleum. 
Several steel centers are being built. Only 
one fifth of the nation’s water power is 
in use so far. Large deposits of copper, 
lead and zine have been discovered. Man- 
ganese deposits are among the largest now 
known. Platinum, silver, gold, nickel, 
tungsten, potash, magnesium and _ asbes- 
tos are produced. Also, Russia’s big acre- 
age of farm land makes her one of the 
great agricultural countries. 

These resources are being developed 


by Russia’s big and growing population— | 


already nearly 200,000,000 and expected 
to reach 250,000,000 within 25 years. But 
her production is not yet enough to give 
her a national. income much more than 
one fourth as large as that of the United 
States. 

With her vast land area stretching from 
Western Europe to the Pacific Ocean, 
Russia occupies a highly strategic posi- 
tion. She is now considered the world’s 
strongest land power. Potentially, she can 
become a great air power, and eventually 
may take high rank as a sea power. 

Russian people, like those of the U. &., 
have vigor and initiative. They are rapid- 
ly acquiring technical ability and have 
proved in this war that they can organize 
themselves effectively. Some experts think 
that, in 25 or 50 years, if not sooner, Rus- 
sia will displace the U.S. as the world’s 
No. 1 power. 

Britain. After this war, Britain is ex- 
pected to rank third in the world’s “power 
trinity.” She is being outdistanced by the 
U.S. both in sea power and in air power. 
As for land power, she is surpassed by both 
the U.S. and Russia. 

The British Empire has a total of 550,- 
000,000 persons, but three-fourths of them 
are in India. Only 48,000,000 persons live 
in the United Kingdom, which is too close 
to the continent of Europe to be free from 
danger. Another difficulty is that, although 
British resources are great, they are scat- 
tered and therefore not so useful in a war 
emergency. Still another trouble is that 
the various members of the British Com- 
monwealth show signs of drifting apart. 

Nevertheless, Britain does have a high 
national income, rich resources and the 
possession of many strategic spots. Much 
of the power she has wielded in the past 
has been dye to the boldness and inventive- 
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ness of her people. They have been shrewd 
traders in the world’s markets. And, in 
world politics, they have been able for 
centuries to maintain a balance of power 
and to organize winning combinations. 
Some British leaders believe that, by con- 
tinuing this strategy, they can assure 
Britain’s future as one of the world’s lead- 
ing nations. 

China. Inclusion of China among the 
world’s first four is based on other con- 
siderations than actual power equal to the 
other three. Her national income is ex- 
tremely lowe Her resources are limited. 
Many of her people are not educated and 
have not acquired technical skill. However, 
China is making progress. She does have a 
population of 400,000,000, and she oc- 
cupies a strategic position on the con- 
tinent of Asia. Also, she is playing an 
important part in the war against Japan. 

France. Just what place France will oc- 
cupy in the world of the future is not yet 
clear. Even before the war, her population 
was declining, her people were disunited, 
and her Government was ineffective. Now 
it will be many years before she recovers 
from her defeat and the effects of the 
German occupation. But, with her posses- 
sions, she has valuable resources. At home, 
she has an important steel industry. Her 
people are intelligent and skillful. British 
leaders hope to include France as the fifth- 
ranking power, or perhaps even the fourth. 

Other European Countries. Several of 
these are industrially developed, but are 
too small and weak to be able to defend 
themselves. They can attain power only 
through alliances with others. 

Latin America. The countries of Latin 
America likewise are too weak to be of 
much consequence by themselves in the 
world power picture. Most of them are 
industrially undeveloped, although they 
are going ahead to utilize their resources 

Germany and Japan. After their defeat, 
these countries will be kept weak for a 
long time, if plans now being made by the 
Allies are carried out. Germany may re- 
gain her strength in the future, through 
her virile population and her industrial 
efficiency. In Central Europe, she has a 
strategic location for offensive warfare, but 
is always vulnerable to attack because of 
her lack of natural defenses. 

A look ahead. What does all this mean 
for the world of the future? As the mili- 
tary and political experts see it, the U.S.., 
Russia and Britain are certain to be 
dominant. Other countries will have to 
arrange their affairs accordingly. Peace, 
these experts believe, will not be difficult 
to achieve as long as the Big Three can 
agree. In that case, a new League of Na- 
tions can be made to work. But they are 
convinced that, if the Big Three should 
fall out among themselves, the outlook 
for peace would not be bright. 
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LAG IN WAR ORDERS? 


Prospect That Over-All Cutback in Production Will Await Fall of Nazis 


Curtailed output for some 
items. Plans laid on basis 
of 1945 volume equal to 1944 


First hints are heard that the peak of 
war ‘orders is passed, with the next turn 
to be downward. Order cancellations con- 
tinue in large volume. Some war factories 
are closing. The automobile industry ex- 
pects that its war business will begin to 
shrink late in 1944. 

Stories are beginning to be heard that 
the Army has more airplanes than it 
knows to do with and the Navy 
more ships than it can possibly need. 
There is a suggestion that appropriations 
for the new fiscal year that begins July 1 
may not provide funds to carry on all of 
the vast military production program. 

Facts and figures, however, disclose that 
these hints are deceptive if they suggest 
that an over-all contraction of war busi- 
ness is at hand. That contraction, except 
for individual companies and_ particular 
programs, will wait on Germany’s defeat. 

The situation is the one described here. 

Over all. To date, industry has filled 
war orders for munitions and construction 
and other war goods amounting to about 


what 


$131,000,000,000. Orders still on the books , 


of industry for war goods and construc- 
tion amount to about $55,000,000,000. 
That is equivalent to about six months of 
work at present production rates. Yet the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission 
have other billions available from which 
orders can be placed. They are placing 
orders at a rate of about $3,000,000,000 a 
month. Then, on July 1, another $92,000,- 
000,000 in appropriations and authoriza- 
tions will become effective. 

In terms of particular programs, the 
outlook varies, however. 

Construction. War construction inside 
this country is very largely completed. 
New orders will be extremely few. 

Aircraft. The 
major parts, faces capacity operation for 
many months. Orders for planes on hand 
January 1 provided a 17-month backlog. 
Orders for engines assured 20 months of 
business, that 


aircraft industry, in its 


provided war continued 


long. There was an 18-month backlog of 


propeller orders. At the same time, the 
Army and Navy are placing big new or- 
ders. The Navy, in particular, is projecting 
an immense naval air program from funds 
to be available after July 1. 

Warships. A 17-month backlog of orders 
existed for warships on January 1. Con- 
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ON THEIR WAY 
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- INVASION TOOLS 


... and more to come from industry 


struction now is at its peak, and new or- 
ders probably will be more limited for 
many types of ships. Yet a boom is prom- 
ised until Japan is defeated. 

Merchant ships. This year was started 
with a 14-month backlog of orders. Produc- 
tion has slowed, however, owing to the 
shift-over from Liberty ships to Victory 
ships. The Maritime Commission still will 
have about $7,000,000,000 available. 

Landing craft. Here is a very large pro- 
gram that was supposed to be of short life. 
It is behind schedule, however, and_ will 
carry over into last half, 1944. 

Ordnance. Vast 
will continue so long as both wars last. 
An 11-month backlog of orders is on hand 
in industry for guns and other ordnance 
material. The highest priority rating now 
is on heavy artillery. Antiaircraft probably 
is passing its peak. Output of ammunition 
is continuing on a large scale, but is being 
cut back or has been cut back in many 
categories. 

Automotive equipment. Very great de- 
mand still exists for heavy trucks. Trans- 
port facilities almost certainly will be in 
great demand so Jong as either war lasts. 

Tanks. Production of tanks is lower than 
in 1943, but orders should carry at the 
present rate through 1944. 

Electrical equipment. Demand for signal 
equipment and for electrical facilities of 
almost all kinds apparently is insatiable. 
Vast hand and are to be 


ordnance production 


orders are on 


placed for detecting apparatus, which is 
playing such a vital part in the war. 

And so it goes. War business in 1944 is 
scheduled at a level $14,000,000,000 above 
1943. Plans are being laid on the basis of 
a 1945 business that is at least as large as 
in 1944. Whether or not those plans are 
upset is to depend upon what happens in 
the war with Germany. If that war ends 
this then cancellations 
will be immense, and new orders, except 
in aircraft and shipping and some special 
lines of equipment, will be relatively small, 
compared with the present. If both wars 
continue into 1945, war orders will con- 
tinue to be immense. 

At present, American industry is so well 
geared to war that the military services 
can place orders on relatively short notice 
and get delivery on a tight time schedule. 
As orders canceled, due to 
shifts in military demand, new orders, as 
a rule, have flowed out rather quickly to 
take their place so that productive capacity 
been lost. 


year, war order 


have been 


has not 

However, there is coming 2 time when 
old orders will be canceled and when there 
will not be new orders in sufficient volume 
to take their place. That time will be 
when the German war ends. It probably 
will not be earlier, judging by the requests 
made by the two services for appropria- 
lions and reappropriations,. 

War business, for most of 1944, at least, 
will continue to boom. 
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NEWS 


Machine tools give meaning to this 


jury's verdict! 





It wasn’t much of a story. By news standards today it was strictly Page 14. The night City Editor slugged 
it ““delinquent—local”’ and the man in the slot gave it a one-column head. JURY BLAMES 
SLUMS FOR JUVENILE CRIME. 
“Health stations, more hospitals and schools, recreational and training facilities, low-cost housing 
projects and community centers were recommended by the grand jury, in its final presentment yesterday, as 


measures to check the rising tide of juvenile delinquency in this etc., etc., etc.” 


Few people read it. In the midst of war and politics, it was strictly Page 14. 
That’s why we’re running it. Because that story should be a Page 1 MUST in every city in America. 
Because that jury’s verdict is a national challenge. Because it gives the lie to every brand of private or 


political complacency which turns away from one simple, unvarnished truth: Our sons are fighting 
for a better world than they left behind—and total victory is a long way off! 
i. 3 g d 





What has the machine tool industry to offer here? One very real contribution: The engineers of 

the basic machine tool producers have helped the men of government and of industry to plan the most 
desperate and gigantic production program of all time. . . and they can help those same men 
in planning today for the peace that must be won after the war is won! 


One of these is a Bryant man. We invite you to send for him. 


‘Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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The MacArthur Boom: 
Upset in Strategy? 


Belief of Backers That Comments of General 
Have Reduced Chances for G.O.P. Nomination 


Elimination of possible 
Willkie-Dewey deadlock as 
further blow to candidacy 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s chances of 
winning the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation are being written off sadly by his 
staunch political supporters. They feel that 
the General’s prospects, already slender 
after the withdrawal of Wendell Willkie, 
shriveled in the hot blast of publicity that 
fell upon the letters and statements from 
the South Pacific in which General Mac- 


Arthur showed himself in no sense un- 
receptive to the nomination. 
In 1944, all indications are that the 


presidential nomination will go to the men 
who deny most vigorously that they are 
candidates. White House aides are spread- 
ing reports that President Roosevelt may 
not run for the Democrats. Mr. Willkie, 
who ran hardest and talked most for the 
Republicans, already has eliminated him- 
self. General MacArthur loses ground with 
a hint of willingness to run. And Governor 
Thomas E. 
often that he is not a candidate, is gather- 
ing most of the Republican delegates. 

The MacArthur chances from the begin- 
ning were felt by such ardent supporters as 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
to rest upon the possibility of a deadlock 
between Governor Dewey and Mr. Willkie. 

But a deadlock had to exist before these 
supporters felt that General MacArthur 
had a chance. Therefore, they were root- 
ing secretly for Mr. Willkie in the pri- 
maries. They did not want Mr. Willkie, 
but they wanted him to get enough dele- 
gates to go into the convention and make 
a fight that stopped just short of win- 
ning. At that point, they would try the 
MacArthur name. 

To be fully effective, these supporters, 
wise in the ways of politics, hoped for com- 
plete silence from the They 
wanted him to show an Olympian aloof- 
ness to polities. He was to be a soldier so 
busy fighting that he had no time to think 
about such things as delegates and votes. 
If drafted, he would accept, perhaps re- 
luctantly, for the good of his country. 

Then their candidate would be a hero 
who put his country’s welfare above his 
the Japs. 

and the 


Dewey, who has said most 


General. 


own personal desire to fight 
MacArthur-for-President clubs 
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use of the General’s name in preference 
primaries did not fit into the framework 
of plans worked out by such men as Sena- 
tor Vandenberg. They were disappointed 
when this was done. 

The delegates captured by General Mac- 
Arthur in Wisconsin, the vote he got in 
Illinois, the strength he showed elsewhere 
in the Middle West did not change the 
minds of these supporters as to the strat- 
egy that should be used. And when Wen- 
dell Willkie stepped out, their hopes dwin- 
dled. If there was to be no deadlock, it 
would take a candidate with delegates to 
win the nomination. Even the prestige of 
General MacArthur’s name could not cope 
with pledged delegates. 

In the South Pacific, Mac- 
Arthur was restless. His own campaign to 
recapture the Philippines was not moving 
Material that he 
needed was going to Europe. He had his 
own ideas for the Pacific campaign. But 
so did the admirals. And the Navy always 
had considered the Pacific as its own spe- 
cific sphere of action. 


While General MacArthur sat in Aus- 


General 


as fast as he wished. 


—Acme 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 
- - - Olympian aloofness dispelled 





tralia and waited, his staff officers were 
called to Washington to shape plans. The 
call never came for him. He waited fo 
supplies, waited for men, waited for or- 
ders, and, while he waited, did the best 
he could with what he had. Meanwhile. 
the Navy was taking the ball from the 
Army and running with it. The war was 
moving into the Central Pacific. 

Around the General were admirers tell- 
ing him he 
along to him the criticisms of the Admin- 
istration and Administration policies that 
came to the South Pacific. Politics was 
blamed for the strategy that was by-pass- 


was being ignored, passing 


ing the General. 

The Miller letters struck this mood. 
When Representative Miller (Rep.), of 
Nebraska made the correspondence pub- 
lic, the impression of a MacArthur aloof- 
ness from the campaign was shattered. The 
immediate reaction was that General Mac- 
Arthur would be a willing candidate. 

In the the letters came the 
statement from General MacArthur say- 
ing they never were intended for publica- 
tion, were not politically inspired and were 
not meant to convey blanket approval of 
Mr. Miller’s criticism of the Administra- 
tion. “I entirely repudiate the sinister in- 
terpretation that they were intended as 
criticism of any political philosophy or of 
any personages in high office,” the state- 
ment said. But it added: 

“The constitutional processes of 
our representative and republican form of 
government in there resides with 
the people the sacred duty of choosing and 
electing their Chief Executive are of so 
imposing a nature as to be beyond the 
individual’s coercion or 


wake of 


high 


which 


sphere of an 
decision. 

“T can only say, as I have said before, 
I have not sought the office nor do I seek 
it. I have devoted myself exclusively to 
the conduct of the war. My sole ambition 
is to assist our country to win this vital 
struggle by the fulfillment of such duty 
as has been or may be assigned to me.” 

The MacArthur movement has survived 
his statement. Clubs still flourish in the 
Middle West, where, strangely enough. 
General MacArthur, world traveler, symbol 
of the wish to fight Japan, has become a 
rallying point for isolationism. 

Yet, a telegram attributed to the General 
in 1940 was made public in New York last 
week which said “the greatest strategical 
mistake in all history will be made if Amer- 
ica fails to recognize the vital moment” at 
which to “give continued and further aid 
to England in the fight for civilization.” 

This was sent at a time when General 
MacArthur was in the Philippines, a year 
before Japan struck. It had no relation to 
the Presidency, or a campaign in whieh 
the less a man says the better are his 
chances for nomination. 
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LAYING GROUNDWORK FOR PEACE 


Administration Efforts to Fit U. S. Aims Into International Picture 


Republican suspicion of 
FDR's foreign policies as 
handicap in planning 


Plans for peace are crowding to the top 
of President Roosevelt’s work list. For him, 
most of the long-range war planning is 
done. The Army and Navy, save for a few 
final touches, are ready for the big smash. 
Supplies are at hand, or well on their way. 
The main outlines of the fighting plans 
have been set. The machinery for war is 
realy. From here on in, the war is a job 
for generals and admirals. 

Upon the White House is falling the task 
of piecing together a pattern for over-all 
postwar activities. Much of what is being 
done now is legwork. In_ diplomatic 
parlance, it is called exploratory conver- 
sations. These are being carried on all 
around the world, with America’s allies 
and with congressional leaders of both 
parties in Washington. 

While Mr. Roosevelt has been getting 
some sunlight and building up his. health 
for the long grind ahead, his emissaries 
have been busy. They are collecting ideas 
and information in scores of places. 
Edward R. Stettinius, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, is getting the views of Brit- 
ain and other allies in England. Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace will talk with Chiang Kai- 
shek, and probably with Russian officials. 
Dozens of lesser officials are hard at work. 

American aims and needs in the postwar 
world will be fitted against the background 
of information that these officials develop. 
In committees and at conferences, the 
Allies are taking the measurements of one 
another’s requirements for food, oil, air- 
ways, raw materials of various kinds, and 
views on trade barriers, health, labor and 
living standards. All of this information 
will be sifted through for germs of common 
understanding and common aims that may 
be used to breed a healthier peace. 

The visit of Prime Minister John Curtin 
of Australia fits more into these postwar 
soundings than it does into any planning 
for war in the Pacific, despite the fact that 
Mr. Curtin is accompanied by Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey, commander in chief of 
Allied Ground Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific. The two are on their way to Lon- 
don to attend a conference 
Ministers of the British 
of Nations. 

Real problems stand in the way of Mr. 


of Prime 
Commonwealth 
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Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in their approach either to a better 
trade understanding with Great Britain 
after the war or to a tighter unity with 
Congress on an American foreign policy. 
Britain, through the coming London con- 
ference, is endeavoring to tighten its grip 
on trade relations inside the Common- 
wealth for postwar purposes. And congres- 
sional Republicans are strongly suspicious 
of Mr. Hull’s foreign policy liaison plan. 

Inside the British Parliament, America’s 
supposed designs upon Empire trade fig- 
ures prominently in debates. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told Parliament that he 
never had conceived that the working ar- 
rangement with the United States would 
militate against the unity of the Common- 
wealth and the Empire. He said he had 
asked President Roosevelt that their agree- 
ments specifically exempt Britain from 
any commitments prejudicial to Empire 
interests. The debates were provoked, in 
part, by the growing closeness of relations 
between the United States, on the 
hand, and Canada, New Zealand 
Australia on the other. 

How America will cope with inter- 
national trade cartels in the future is a 
question so pointed that Secretary Hull is 
creating a special agency to shape and 


one 
and 
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coordinate policy. British trade practices 
have leaned for a long time toward such 
trade arrangements. 

No less troublesome is Mr. Hull’s ap- 
proach to Congress in a bid for unanimity 
on foreign policy. Where the British 
Parliament is united in banning party 
politics from such matters, the American 
Congress is divided. 

Hull is inviting Chairman 
Connally of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to supply a special group of 
three Republicans and three Democrats 
to work with him on postwar issues, in- 


Secretary 


cluding a world organization to maintain 
peace. 

But, here, Mr. Roosevelt’s past relations 
with Congress are rising up to haunt him. 
Middle Western Republicans express fear, 
privately, that Mr. Hull, himself, does not 
know all of the nuances of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy. Before they agree to 
take part in such an arrangement, they 
will demand all of the facts. One member, 
in a closed session of the Senate Commit 
tee, recently asked Mr. Hull, after a re- 
quest for unity and co-operation: 

“Mr. Secretary, why don’t you make 
that appeal at the White House?” 

This situation does not brighten the 
prospect for Mr. Roosevelt’s plans. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR CONNALLY 


. what the President wanted was legwork 
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WHERE THE POWER LIES .. IN GOVERNORSHIPS 


(i Republican 


Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Republicans have the best set of advance figures on which to 
build an election victory that they have had in more than a 
decade. But for the abnormal voting psychology induced by the 
war, they might hope to coast into the Presidency. They control 
a band of States across the northern half of the country whose 
electoral votes could all but give them the election. 

Over-all picture. The Republicans now have Governors in 
States with a total of 339 electoral votes. This is 73 more than 
enough to win the Presidency. Democratic Governors are in 
charge of States that have a total of 192 electoral votes. They 
need 74 more electoral votes to win. In 1940, the Democrats 


28 


fi Democrat 


had Governors in States having a total of 344 electoral votes 
and the Republicans had Governors in States with 187 elec- 
toral votes. 

The division in Congress is much closer. Counting both Sen- 
ate and House seats, Republicans have a majority of the con- 
gressional delegations in States with 260 electoral votes. They 
need just six electoral votes to win. Democrats have a majority 
of congressional seats in States with 259 electoral votes. They 
need seven to win. If either side could hold the States in which 
it has control of the congressional delegations, it could get 
enough electoral votes to win the Presidency in the two States 
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that are evenly divided between the two parties—Idaho and 
West Virginia. These two States have a total of 12 electoral votes. 

Congress in 1940. Four years ago at this time, the Demo- 
crats had a majority of congressional seats in States with 309 
electoral votes and the Republicans had a majority in States 
with a total of 193 electoral votes. Four States—Idaho, Indiana, 
Nebraska and Rhode Island—with a total of 29 votes, were 
evenly divided between the parties. 

Since 1940, Republicans have gained ten Governships; the 
Democrats, two. Republican congressional gains have given 
them a majority of Senate and House seats in six additional 
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States. West Virginia, Democratic in 1940, now is evenly divided, 
and Rhode Island, evenly divided in 1940, now is Democratic. 

Reapportionment since 1940 has shifted nine séats, with 
their electoral votes, from Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Oklahoma to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Arizona, Florida, North Carolina, New Mexico 
and Tennessee. This tended to help the Democrats. Seven of the 
seats—all save the one that Oklahoma lost and one that Oregon 
gained—came from those in which Republicans dominate and 
went to States in which Democrats have a fighting chance, or 


better, to win. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE bogg 


On every side we hear the question: “When will the 
war end?” 

Even military men who know the meaning of the 
maneuvers and the vast operations ahead ask the 
question of one another. 

And nobody in government, either here or abroad, 
knows the answer. 

That’s because the end of the war depends on one 
factor that is as unpredictable as the behavior of the 
human mind under strain. 

The question might better be phrased thus: “When will 
the German people force their armies to surrender?” 

To understand why that climax has not come as 
yet, we must look at the war situation hypothetically 
through German eyes. We must strip the picture of all 
wishful thinking. We must particularly remember that 
the headlines in our own press which tell of the enor- 
mous number of bombers flying over Europe do not ap- 
pear in the German newspapers and that the arguments 
made by German leaders to their own people must 
appear plausible or else they would not be accepted. 

How does the war look to a member of the German 
military staff or to the press relations officers who talk 
daily with the press and who in turn spread the word 
through business circles and through the key centers 
of the whole German propaganda system? 

To begin with, the German doubtless explains that 
after four and a half years of war the Allies have not 
set foot on Western Europe. He concedes that Allied 
strength has grown, but he points out that so far the 
bombings have not decimated the German Army nor 
prevented the construction of what appear to the Ger- 
mans to be invulnerable fortifications along the so- 
called invasion coasts. 

DAMAGE FROM © OOS Soveenan, the foctories 
BOMBER RAIDS h been bombed But most of 
NOT DECISIVE so ae 

the German munitions plants 
and manufacturing establishments are located in 
Sweden, in Czechoslovakia, in Austria, and in South- 
ern Germany, below the ground as well as above. The 
German military staff must be credited with knowl- 
edge of the simple truth that a modern fighter plane 
has a range of about 500 miles from Britain or Italy 
and that bombers unescorted by fighters on long- 
range missions, can, to a large extent, be neutralized. 
The damage by the Allied air forces, we must there- 


fore assume, has been considerable but not decisive, }py hin 

No people will accept defeat till it is proved to their } pritair 
satisfaction that defeat is inevitable. The German] But 
looks around and sees his huge army of tens upon tens Icon ar 
of divisions entrenched in certain key localities where [ordere 
invasion thrusts may be expected. He sees movies }}t js nc 
showing fortifications such as man has never before fand fo: 
erected. He listens to the explanations of the military fielieve 
men who point out that all around the European [eet int 
fortress in the West of Europe is the sea. The Allies fthe wa 
must cross treacherous bodies of water. This means ken Eu: 
slow, cumbersome journeys which are vulnerable from } But | 
land artillery, much of it concealed under thousands Germa 
of square miles of concrete cover. many 1 
GERMANS caN Be The Sovading etm ee 
ay ts ennnane bring up supplies and munitions a 
and field guns. This takes time fenswer 
and, during that critical interval, the German is con- fthey cz 
fident he can check the advance or bog it down. But [They p 
even if the Allies succeed, says the German, where will fink t 
they be if they do land an army of 1,000,000 men in end re 
Western Europe? Has not the Allied Army then the [They nm 
task of winning against the German Army, which will r stay 
have superior numbers, short interior lines and a strong} Undc 
defensive position? Is it possible that a period of trench their he 
warfare will ensue? Will the situation be comparable _ € 
to what it was in 1914 when the Allies already had fon anc 
large forces on French territory and then it took four Preside: 
years to win? R Critic: 

The argument need not be accepted by us. We arefiisensi 
not the ones to be convinced. We can offer much in 
rebuttal. But the important fact is that what has just fay 
been outlined is probably what the German people 
have been led to believe. Hence until the invasion oc- 
curs, until we win victories on land, the German peo- 
ple will remain unconvinced. It is natural perhaps for 














even to the slightest hope. 

But what about the defeats in Russia? How have 
these been explained to the German people? Un- 
doubtedly to Germans the movement is a “strategic 
retreat.” The number of prisoners taken by the Rus- 
sians is relatively small. Territory has been given up 
but not too much manpower. Every German knows 
that to fight a war on two fronts is senseless and that P' 
at the time Hitler attacked Russia it was not believed 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





—— 


bogged down into wearisome trench warfare 


by him the U-boats would let enough cargoes get to 
Britain to enable the Allies to build an invasion army. 
But the U-boats have been defeated and the inva- 
jon army is coming. Hitler and his staff deliberately 
ordered the retreat from Russia. It has been costly, but 
itis not a rout. The Nazis have shortened their lines 
and forced Stalin to lengthen his lines. Also the Nazis 
believe that if the Allies are foolish enough to try to 
gt into Europe through the southeastern gateways, 
the war can be prolonged while the invasion of West- 
en Europe bogs down. 
But although these plausible thoughts may sway the 
German people, what do the military leaders of Ger- 
many themselves think? They know our vast produc- 


. tion. They know we have mobilized a big army abroad. 


They know the U-boats have not prevented our men 
and materials from reaching our bases overseas. The 
knswer probably is that the Nazi military men think 


-fthey can at least force a stalemate out of this war. 


They probably believe Germany cannot win. But they 
think they can wear us out and emerge with a draw 
knd retain their power and most of their territory. 


the They may still believe democracies are “soft” and lack 
will fie staying powers necessary for a finish fight. 

ong} Undoubtedly the Nazi leaders are pinning some of 
nch their hopes on the stories they have been told by so- 
able falled experts of their own on American public opin- 
hadfon and American psychology. Presumably the 1944 
four Presidential election campaign has been played up as 


B critical weakness on the Allied side. Disunity and 
lisension, it is supposed, will impair our effort this 








ummer, and if a Republican is elected, the. Germans 
may be saying he will be more reasonable on peace 







land that hence a better peace may be obtained if 
he Republican party wins in the United States. 


have This is an absurd contention be- 
Un- 9 br thc eel cause our Republican leaders 
tegic OUR POLITICS are as deeply engrossed in the 
Rus- war as are the Democratic. They, 


nows 
| that 
ieved 


,have sons at the front. They, too, don’t want to 
athird World War. This argument is, of course, a 
piece of German wishful thinking—it is not supported 
mour side. It merely adds, however, to the factors 





German morale is being bolstered by tales of the difficulties 
of the invasion and by a belief that we shall be 


which cause the German people to hope that if they 
hang on through 1944 a better peace for them can be 
assured. 

The German people can be fooled part of the time. 
All these stories can make an impression now. But 
when the Allied army lands in Europe preceded by 
the greatest demonstration of air power the world has 
ever dreamed of, the morale inside Germany will not 
be so strong. The German people will gradually see 
the truth. 

VICTORY IS SURE, silt come when we have demon. 
BUT NOT ‘JUST strated our capacity to win, our 
AROUND CORNER’ - ; mere 
power to march on to Berlin 
with infantry and artillery protected by air power. 

How long will this take? 

What we have done thus far has taken more time 
than the average man anticipated. Three years have 
elapsed since February 9, 1941, when Winston 
Churchill said: “Give us the tools, and we will finish 
the job.” 

During those three years we have been mobilizing 
our industrial strength. We are furnishing the tools. 
We shall furnish more and more tools and more and 
more men. Our industrial machine has achieved 
miracles. We are ready with the manpower also. We 
are ready for the big push. 

Germany is ready, too. In a sense the war is about 
to begin. The length of time between now and victory 


* depends on how long it will take our land armies to 


convince the German people that it is only a question 
of months before we can actually overrun all of Ger- 
many. 

Civil war in Germany probably will come before 
there is a surrender. The forces which see the jig is up 
will attempt to get out of the war. Another group of 
forces, headed by Hitler, will compel the Allies to come 
all the way, will fight to the last ditch because of a 
belief that surrender means death or enslavement any- 
way. 

When will the war end? Possibly within twelve 
months from the time the invasion begins and maybe 
another six months will have to be added before hos- 
tilities against us will cease inside Germany. Victory 
is assured, but the public should not be surprised if it 
takes longer than the average man has heretofore as- 
sumed. 
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ARE YOUR NERVES on edge? Why not 
get rid of the irritating noise demons once 
and for all? Trap them in a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. The cost is probably 
less than you imagined, as your Cushion- 
tone contractor will be glad to prove, with- 
out obligation. 

Tiny holes absorb up to 75% of all noise 
striking the ceiling . . . give Cushiontone 4 
a remarkably high efficiency that’s perma- ‘ 
nent—unaffected even by repainting. 

COMPLETE FACTS and the name of 
your nearest Cushiontone contractor will 
be sent on request. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 8604 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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FREE BOOKLET gives all the facts 
and illustrates what Cushiontone has 
done for many other offices. Let us 
send you a copy. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum A and Asphalt Tile 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Demands from civilian sources for steps | 
to relieve the threatened shortage of autos | 
for essential uses have led to conferences | 
at Washington and elsewhere to explore this | 
field of reconversion. However, plans for | 
making cars this year have been dropped 

One group of automotive producers is | 
ready with existing equipment to assemble | 
cars again, but others oppose such a head 
start to competing companies whose facili- 
ties are not entirely tied down to war work 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
representatives of the automobile industry 
and motorists’ organizations: 


Do you think automobile manufac- 
turers should be permitted to use 
available facilities to produce a lim- 
ited number of new automobiles for 
civilian use to relieve the present 
dwindling supply? 





Answers are printed herewith. 








George Romney 
Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, 
answers: (by telegraph 
Our present usable passenger-car inven- 
tory of 24,000,000 to 25,000,000 vehicles 
is adequate to meet wartime needs. It ex- 
ceeds our minimum wartime transportation 
needs by 4.000.000 or 5,000,000 vehicles. 
Less than 1,500,000 
cars are being 
scrapped each year. 
With an adequate 
supply of — replace- 
ment parts and serv- 
ice facilities, most of 
our present vehicles 
can be kept in opera- 





Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE ROMNEY tion for many years, 
Additional support 
should be given to manufacturers in sup- 
plying parts and to dealers in obtaining 
man power for service establishments. 
Your question implies that automobile 
manufacturers are asking permission to 
produce a limited number of new cars. 
This is not the case. Automobile plants 
cannot be converted and reconverted 
overnight. Efforts are being made to have 
adequate preparation made for speedy re- 
conversion, but a few new cars would be 
a useless substitute for the weapons need- 
ed by our soldiers and their allies. 


Leon F. Banigan 
Washington, D. C.; Managing Director, No- 


tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, 
answers: 
The best way to maintain the presexi 
dwindling supply of automobiles is to ] 
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Operating a pipe line involves 
much more than pumping oil into 
one end and pumping it out at the 
other. For example, in the new 
refined products pipe line extending 
from Texas to the eastern seaboard, 
many different petroleum prod- 
ucts may be moving “end-to-end” 
through the same pipe. 

Obviously, station operators have 
to follow the flow of each “ship- 
ment” very closely. Any trouble in 
equipment must be detected im- 
mediately, and corrective measures 
promptly taken. 

Because of experience on similar 
lines, Westinghouse engineers were 
called upon to assist the pipe line 
engineers in designing a complete 
control system for all twenty-nine 
stations. Result—compact desks 
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* WESTINGHOUSE 





ENGINEERING 


which” give each operator¥a com- 
plete picture of the piping and equip- 
ment layout of the station. A hot 
bearing, excessively high or low 
line pressure, or one of many other 
dangerous conditions causes a 
warning bell to ring—and a light to 
flash on the control desk—definitely 
locating the exact seat of trouble. 
In many cases the faulty equipment 
is taken out of service automatically. 

So unfailing and dependable is 
the control that operators call it the 
‘pipe line nurse’’. 

This is a typical example of West- | 
inghouse Engineering Service for a 
specific industry. It’s a service that’s 
equally well equipped to solve any 
power problem for your industry: 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Keeping a finger on A PIPE LINE’S PULSE 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems . .. let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. J-91046 
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She packs a oun 
--and keeps it ready 
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It's a U.S.Army pistol—the famous Hi-Standard .22 
Automatic Long Rifle.* And it reaches the eager 
hand of some soldier, ready for action, thanks to a 
specially designed, rugged, anti-corrosive, grease- 
proof container made by United States Envelope Company. 

Here is one more example of the individualized protective containers 
by U. S. E. that are carrying sulfa drugs and bayonets, field rations and 
ack-ack gun parts and many other Ordnance and Quartermaster Corps 
materials . . . protecting and delivering them ready for action. 

Your protective packaging problem of the present or the future, mili- 
tary or civilian, can perhaps be solved now by some war-created U. S. E. 
development applied to your individual needs . . . or by the creation 
of something entirely new 





*Manufactured by 
The High Standard 
# Manufacturing Corporation, 


New Haven, Conn. 
° 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE rctective packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING © TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER © LINWEAVE PAPERS « NOTE BOOKS « PAPER CUPS « TOILET TISSUE » PAPER TOWELS 











duce enough replacement parts to keep 
these passenger cars, which are now in 
use, in operation until we have won the 
war with Germany or Japan, whichever 
comes first. Then motor-vehicle manufac- 
turing facilities will become available in 
sufficient amount to permit the manufac- 
ture of any reasonable amount of motor 
vehicles. 

Shortages of parts for both trucks and 
some certain types of passenger auto- 
mobiles still exist. These shortages must 
be met first. 


Russell E. Singer 


Washington, D.C.; General Manager, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, 


answers: 

We are firmly of the opinion that the 
manufacturers of passenger cars should be 
permitted to go into production just as 
soon as facilities, materials and man power 
are available. Production should not be 
held up for competi- 
tive reasons or mere- 


ly because some 
passenger-car plant 


facilities will be whol- 
ly engaged ‘in war 
work longer than 
others. 





There is no ques- 
tion as to the need 
for new cars for ra- 
tioning to civilians. We are fast reaching 
the point where a certificate for a new car 
will amount to little more than a hunting 
license. Production of new cars would in- 
volve problems, competitive and_ other- 
wise. 

These problems, however, should be 
weighed against such alternatives as the 
rationing of used cars, the establishment 
of price ceilings for used cars, and not to 
mention the policy and other decisions 
that would confront Government if the 
time should ever come when any form of 
car requisitioning had to be considered 
The latter, of course, is something that no 
one in a responsible position is anxious to 
undertake. 


—Harris & Ewing 
RUSSELL SINGER 


Ray G. Atherton 


Washington, D.C.; General Manager, Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, 
answers: 

My personal belief is that no critical 
materials should be diverted to the manv- 
facture of automobiles. to augment the 
dwindling supply of such vehicles, except 
perhaps such materials as are required to 
manufacture automobiles which are abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of 
public transportation. 

All available critical materials should be 
utilized for the manufacture of trucks, 
trailers and other similar vehicles which 
can be turned immediately to essential 
war use. 
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PRODUCTION_-... up to 36 hours getting 


orders into the shop! 


PAYROLL — otrain all records from one 


single writing! 


P U R C H A S | N G — Get raw materials into your 


plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING — kiiminace 90 per cent of all 


typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for free samples showing how 
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My Name 
DITTO, Inc., 2302 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. GO» 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies — 
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Were (seem Li sttad: 
HOW SALARIES OF EMPLOYES CAN BE RAISED 


(There is a widespread belief in’ this 
country that salaries no longer can be 
raised. But the that they 
can be, and are being raised for a number 
of employes. The first report of the Treas- 
ury’s Salary Stabilization Unit, just issued, 


rec ord show 5s 


sets the pattern that is being followed in 
putting through increases. SSU has ap- 
proved 80 per cent of the applications be- 
fore it, with an average raise of 14.2 per 
cent. Both employers and employes who 
are worried over salary troubles will want 
to know 
practice.) 


how the rules are working in 


Certain definite standards are used as a 
guide by the Stabilization Unit in approv- 
ing salary increases. The policy is to allow 
raises, within set limits, when reasonable 
erounds are shown. The SSU has control 
over salaries of more than $5,000 a year 
and salaries below that figure for execu- 
tive, administrative and professional work- 
ers not represented by a union. 


In seeking approval for a salary raise, 
what is the best reason to offer? 


If you are an employer and do not have 
an established plan on salary increases, 
you may find that your best chance of 
getting a raise approved is on the ground 
of increased responsibility. This is the 
most frequently used in getting 
approval by the Stabilization Unit. Nearly 
one third of the 206,685 raises specifically 
approved by the SSU was on the basis of 
increased responsibility, with individual 
merit coming second. 


reason 


If you are an employe and have taken on 
added duties and responsibilities, such as 
doubling up with others on executive and 
administrative jobs because of a shortage 
of qualified workers, you may be in line 
for a raise. But special approval of the 
Salary Stabilization Unit must be ob- 
tained by your employer before he can in- 
crease your salary. More work and longer 
hours usually are involved in such cases. 
Your raise might be upon a re- 
classification of your job or outright pro- 
motion, another ground frequently used 
in getting approval. 


based 


Other reasons often given in obtaining 
approval for raises are correction of inequi- 
ties, offsetting of higher cost of living, and 
incentive to greater production. Sometimes 
an increase is allowed on the basis of a 
combination of reasons when one reason 
alone is not enough. When the pay of some 
classes of workers raised, it 
sometimes is possible to increase the sala- 


has been 
ries of the employes over them in order to 
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wipe out inequities and to restore differ- 
entials in pay scales. 


As an employer, you may be able to make 
out a case on the ground of higher cost of 
living. The general rule is to limit such 
adjustments to 15 per cent for salaries up 
to $2,400, 10 per cent for salaries from 
$2,400 to $4,000 and 5 per cent for sala- 
ries from $4,000 to $7,500. In practice, the 
SSU often allows a flat increase of $300 a 
year for all employes who were receiving 
salaries of not more than $7,500 on Jan. 1, 
1941. These raises usually are allowed only 
for groups and are more likely to be ap- 
proved in areas where living costs are ex- 
tremely high. 


What about raises to make up for over- 
time? 

You must get approval from the SSU un- 
less you usually paid overtime to salaried 
workers before Oct. 3, 1942. In general, 
such overtime payments will be allowed to 
adjust differences between wage and sala- 
ried workers. Higher-paid workers would 
receive a smaller rate for overtime than 
workers with lower pay. 


Is it ever possible to grant raises to em- 
ployes without getting approval of a 
salary increase plan from the SSU? 


You may find that you actually have an 
established plan, which does not require 
special approval, on the basis of the policy 
on raises that you followed between Jan. 
1, 1938, and Oct. 3, 1942. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, which has control over 
the Salary Stabilization Unit, recently is- 
sued a guide for employers to use in de- 
ciding whether they give salary 
increases on the basis of promotion, merit 
and length of service in accordance with 
an established policy, plan or rate schedule 
that was in operation on Oct. 3, 1942. 
However, you should get special approval 
before you make any change in your es- 
tablished policy or before you increase any 
salary above the range for its classifica- 
tion. Also, if you have not a plan for sal- 
ary raises, you must get special approval 
before you inaugurate such a plan. Once 
you have received approval, you can grant 
raises under the plan without going back 
to the SSU. Almost all rate schedules sub- 
mitted to SSU that conform to principles 
of the stabilization 
approved. 


can 


program have been 
The general rule in approving new or re- 
vised plans is that individual increases for 
merit and length of service must be limited 
to 15 per cent a year and raises for pro- 
motions must be held to 15 per cent or to 


the minimum for the new position, which- 
ever is higher. The average salaries for any 
class of workers are not supposed to be 
cent. 


> 


increased than 3 


The that 
with normal operations can hold salaries 
at this general level while still granting 
raises to some employes. As some em- 
ployes in higher salary brackets leave or 
are promoted, they open the way for 
workers with lower pay to get raises with- 
out boosting the salary level of their pay 
group by more than 3 per cent. However, 
if you have a small turnover in your or- 
ganization, you may be able to prove to 
the SSU that yours is an exceptional case 
and that this 3 per cent rule should not 
apply for your employes. 


Even though established 
policy in effect, you probably will have to 
get special approval to raise the salaries of 
employes who receive more than $7,500. 7 
Also, special permission usually is needed 
to raise anyone above this amount. Thus, 
if you seek to raise the salary of a higher- 
bracket executive, you must show that he 
has been given wider responsibilities or is 
contributing more effectively to the war 
effort or that there are other reasons why 
he is entitled to a raise. 


more per 


SSU _ believes an organization 


you have an 


Do you have to get approval before pay- 
ing bonuses and commissions? 


You may continue to pay percentage 
bonuses, without further approval, on the 
same basis that was in effect on Oct. 3, 
1942, or under a schedule that was ap- 
proved by the SSU. However, increased 
bonuses for merit would be allowed only if 
they had been customary in the past. 


You may pay regular percentage rates on 
commissions if the percentage rates have 
not been changed since Oct. 3, 1942. This 
means that salesmen and other employes 
working on a commission basis could re- 
ceive more “take-home” pay if there is a 
larger volume of sales. 


Do the salary regulations cover such mat- 
ters as the amount of severance pay? 


The Salary Stabilization Unit, together 
with the War Labor Board, is considering 
the matter of severance pay for civilian 
employes. Also under consideration aré 
continuance of pay to employes while they 
are in the armed services, bonus payments 
to employes in service, and salaries for 
positions to be filled by employes returning 
from military service. A uniform policy for 
SSU and WLB in such matters is expected! 
to be adopted soon. ! 
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superbly. High-precision work, in volume, on individual metal parts to tolerances of four 


millionths of an inch. The great tradition of Plymouth precision is one of the most important 


to be maintained for the car owners of tomorrow. »* PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
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TURNABOUT IN NLRB POLICY? 


Approval of Employers’ Viewpoint in Two Rulings on Wagner Act 


Fear of unions that Board’s 
interpretations show trend 
toward management's side 


Employers are beginning to ask if the 
National Labor Relations Board is grow- 
ing more conservative in its interpretation 
of the Wagner Act. Once, many employers 
that the stacked 
against them whenever they became in- 
volved in a Wagner Act case. Recently, 
however, the unions have not always got 
the best of it before the Board. 

Two important 


assumed cards were 


decisions are causing 
employers to wonder whether this once 
strongly New Deal Board is veering slight- 
ly to the right: 

In one decision, a NLRB majority 
decided that consti- 
tute units appropriate for collective 
bargaining because they are agents of 


foremen do not 


management. 

In another decision, the same ma- 
jority ruled that employes who strike 
to force an employer to violate a fed- 
eral law are not entitled to reinstate- 
ment under the Wagner Act. 

In both cases, the majority consisted 
of Board Members Gerard D. Reilly and 
John M. Houston, and, in both cases, 
Chairman Harry A. Millis dissented. 





NLRB CHAIRMAN HARRY A. MILLIS 


Employers who would like to believe 
that now outnumber the 
liberals on the Board would do well to re- 
member, that months 
elapsed between these two important de- 
cisions, and that the thre NLRB mem- 
bers generally were in agreement during 


conservatives 


however, several 


that period. Thus, it would appear to be 
premature to that a permanent 
division had developed on the Board, 
with Members Reilly and Houston cata- 
logued as conservatives and Chairman 
Millis as a liberal. Mr. Reilly has been 
known in the past as a New Dealer, and 
Mr. Houston is a former Democratic Rep- 
resentative from Kansas who supported 
much New Deal legislation. 

Regardless of whether a conservative- 
liberal split is developing, the Board finds 
itself more frequently under attack by 
unions than in the past. It has not been 
unusual in recent months for the American 


assume 


’ Federation of Labor to assail the Board 


as pro-C1O. But the CIO, always a strong 
supporter of the NLRB, now is displeased 


by the decision withholding protection 


of the Wagner Act from strikers who 
sought to force their employer to pay 
them higher wages in violation of the 


Economic Stabilization Act. 
This decision involves employes of the 


American News Co., of N.J. 


Paterson, 


cone? 


3 y 
—Harris & Ewing 


. . . did the majority create some loopholes? 
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These employes joined with the company 
in filing a request with the War Labor 
Board for a wage increase. After two 
months had elapsed without WLB action 
in the case, the workers voted to strike if 
the company did not grant the wage ad- 
justment. The company refused on the 
ground that granting the wage increase 
would violate the Stabilization Act. After 
10 days, the union sought reinstatement 
of the strikers at their old pay, but the 
company refused to re-employ them. The 
union filed charges of discrimination 
against the company, and those are the 
charges that NLRB now has dismissed. 

Members Reilly and Houston contend- 
ed that a strike called to compel an em- 
ployer to violate the Stabilization Act, is 
not one of the concerted activities for the 
purposes of collective bargaining that are 
protected by the Wagner Act. They argue 
that Congress would not want the Wagner 
Act enforced in a way that would interfere 
with enforcement of federal laws. 

What bothers labor unions and Chair- 
Millis is that the decision offers a 
temptation to employers to look for other 
loopholes that would permit them to re- 
fuse reinstatement to union members. As 
Mr. Millis put it: 

“It is only to be expected that at- 
tempts will be made, in reliance upon 
this decision, to extend its rationale be- 
yond the precise contours of this case to 
embrace a wide variety of employe con- 


other 


man 


duct, the purpose of which is deemed to be 
in violation of some federal law or other 
expression of public policy contained in 
State or laws or court decisions.” 

Regardless of whether the Board was 
within its rights in deciding the case as 
it did, the decision is significant in that it 
represents the strongest action taken by 
a federal agency to implement the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime no-strike policy. And 
what now is bothering labor is the sudden 
realization that an unfriendly majority on 
NLRB might, by its interpretation of the 
Wagner Act, conceivably turn this law 
into an instrument for protection of em- 
ployers instead of employes. 


local 


Draft deferments. Little is certain 
about the draft, but, as matters stand this 
week, employers should bear these things 
in mind in trying to find answers to their 
hiring problems: 

Induction of men aged 26 and over 
who are not in war-supporting work 
will be resumed as soon as local boards 
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FLUID DRIVE A LOCOMOTIVE? 


A Whitcomb Diesel Driven Locomotive equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive 


Toughest job for any locomotive comes right at the start—moving the load. 


And that’s where an American Blower Fluid Drive makes the big differ- 
ence on a Diesel powered locomotive. 


Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on a Diesel locomotive 
materially increases the tractive effort and makes possible smooth acceler- 
ation from a standing start. It protects the Diesel Engine and transmission 
and improves over-all efficiency. 

Right now all American Blower Fluid Drives are going to war as a vital 


part of fighter-plane equipment, in warships, cargo vessels, and into the 
plants of vital war industries. 


After Victory investigate the advantages of Fluid Drive for your products 
or processes. 


American Blower pioneered and developed the principle 
of Fluid Driving through hydraulic couplings in America. 


i AMERICAN BLOWER ¢ 


ER 733) 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
a CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
te production. Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conronarion 
















Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 








office figuring... 








Ir your figure-work calls for division or multiplica- 
tion, you don’t want an adding machine. If you have 
adding and subtracting work, you don’t want a calcu- 
lator. You do want the Printing Calculator because it 
combines in one mechanism the best features of both 
—and always, on every problem, it prints a permanent 
record of every calculation. It is truly the only all- 
purpose figuring machine. 
Yes, ALL-PURPOSE ...for ALL your office figuring— 
costs, estimates, invoices, payrolls, ‘inventories, dis- 
counts, formulas, percentage problems of all kinds. 
The Printing Calculator takes them all in stride. 
The work it performs is fast and automatic — and you 
can prove it’s right the first time. There’s never any 
need for copying the answer from dials...never a need 
for re-run to prove accuracy ... because the Printing 
Calculator can’t “lose” a single factor of any problem. 
That’s why it delivers real manpower savings in these 
days of short-handed office stafls. 

Remington Rand Printing Calculators are speeding the 
flow of vital figures in thousands of businesses all over 
America. A demonstration, at any Remington Rand 
office, will show you how it can help your business, too. 
See it in action today! 

This machine available on WPB approval, to help conserve man- 


power, expedite war work, maintain necessary civilian economy. 
Ask our representative for details. 





by Reminglon 


The only PRINTING calculator with 





I LIKE its 10- 
key keyboard. We 
need no specially 
trained operators. 





I LIKE the wa 

it provides double 
facilities ona 
single investment. 
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have had time to comb their lists of 

men under 26. In some areas, this wil] 

be late this month or early next month, 

In others, it will be June or July 

before men of 26 and over are taken, 

Some vital war industries are being 
virtually cleaned out of men under 

26, despite protests of Government 

agencies that a few of these men are 

irreplaceable. 

What the situation adds up to is this: 

Men 26 to 30. The armed services are 
bearing down heavily on draft boards to 
meet their demand for men under 26, but 
the supply of men in that age group prob- 
ably is not large enough to meet Army- 
Navy needs. As a result, 26-to-30-year- 
olds are likely to be taken in rather larger 
numbers in the next few months. How- 
ever, they have a little better chance of 
being deferred than the younger men jf 
they are employed in war-supporting ac- 
tivities. 

Men over 30. Some employers are shy- 
ing away from hiring men over 30 who 
are in Class 1-A because of the uncertainty 
of their draft status. However, these men 
are good employment risks in war-support- 
ing activities. It can be said with con- 
siderable assurance that, unless casualties 
are higher than anticipated, the men over 
30 will not be taken in substantial num- 
bers, provided they are in essential ac- 
tivities. If they insist on staying on non- 
essential jobs, some may be inducted. The 
Army feels, however, that the threat of 
induction will induce most men to leave 
nonessential jobs for war work. 

This raises the question of what is con- 
sidered a war-supporting activity. Selective 
Service has issued no new list of such 
activities. At present it is relying on local 
boards to measure the importance of a 
man’s job by previous lists of essential 
activities. If a board is in doubt as to 
whether a man’s occupation falls within 
the range of past lists, it can use its own 
discretion. Boards are expected to show 
more leniency to fathers over 30 than to 
fathers under 30. Also, the boards will 
consider deferring physically fit men over 
30 who now are in 1-A. 

Pending new instructions from Selective 
Service Headquarters, local boards must 
consider such activities as the following to 
be war-supporting: 

Production of aircraft, ships and parts; 
production of ordnance and ammunition; 
agricultural services and commercial fish- 
ing; food processing; forestry, logging and 
lumbering; construction; coal, metal and 
nonmetal mining and quarrying; smelting, 
refining, metal rolling and scrap salvage: 
production of metal shapes and forgings. 

Other categories include production of: 
industrial and agricultural equipment, ma 
chinery, chemicals, rubber goods, leather 
goods, textiles, apparel; stone, clay and 








glass products; petroleum, natural gas, ete. 
Also included are transportation and com 
munication services, educational services, 
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he Ax NO, it hasn’t quit to this at the Hotel Pennsy! 
The ns 9 1t hasn t quite come to this a ie Fiote ennsyl- 

of vania. 

ave In fact, we’re managing very well indeed, all things 

considered.* But every so often, we run into a little 

‘ problem of simple but inflexible arithmetic. For instance: 
ive V7, 7 
uch / NN The Hotel Pennsylvania has 2200 rooms. No more, no 
ocal \ less. But in these war-busy days, there are usually more 
of a New York visitors seeking these comfortable rooms than 
atial there are rooms available. 

Any When that happens, somebody must be disappointed. 
thin PI Sc PI 
pase di; \} And naturally, the folks with confirmed reservations 
how Pm have priority. 

n to You can help make things easier all around by observ- 
will ing these “Three Golden Rules for Wartime Travelers” : 
over 

1—Make reservations well in advance, specifying hour 
ctive of arrival and day of departure. 

must 2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 

ng to AN 3—Release your room as early as possible on day of 

departure. 
rts; a , 

ha You'll be helping the other fellow, to be sure. But sooner 

- fish- or later, the other fellow’s thoughtfulness will help you. 

z and *THotel Pennsylvania rooms and beds are still the most 

and comfortable you can find. The meals are still deli- 

elting, C cious, thanks to sicillful, ration-wise chefs. And 
lvage: every important Statler service is still maintained at 
ag gratifyingly high efficiency. 
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Flown 1,000 miles to perform 
the greatest fire-fighting achieve- 
ment in the history of the ea 
...150 miles off the Canadi 
Coast . . . Rockwood WaterFO 
equipment helped eight Navy fire- 
men subdue a fire that had been 
raging for 30 hours on the transport 
U. S. S. Wakefield (former ‘‘Man- 
hattan’’). Thus our second largest 
transport, seemingly doomed to 
certain destruction, was saved for 
further service. 

Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime 
Commission and Army and hun- 
dreds of industrial plants rely on 
WaterFOG equipment—fixed piping 
or hose nozzles—to put out oil fires 
fast. For WaterFOG is man-made fog 

. water broken up into tiny particles 
by impinging streams of water from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles. 

Its fire-fighting principle is simple... 
speed of heat absorption increases with 
surface area exposed to heat. Rockwood 
nozzles multiply many times the total 
surface area of a given volume of water, 





HELPED NAVY SAVE 
BLAZING TRANSPORT 
“WAKEFIELD” 










giving it capacity to cool fires faster. 
Furthermore, WaterFOG drifts 
over the liquid (instead of plunging 
into it), thereby retarding vapori- 
zation. Finally, it becomes steam, 
shutting off air. Thus, it cools, con- 
fines, starves the fire. 


With WaterFOG, less water is 
needed, saving water and water 
damage. ‘‘Flash-back”’ is prevented. 
Electrical fires are controlled with 
minimum of damage. Rockwood- 
engineered installations are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals. 


Write today for Bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 














technical scientific and management sery. 
ices and Government services. Under each 
of these categories, there are many related 
activities in which men are deferrable. 
The physically fit man over 30 who 
works in a grocery store, bank, brokerage 
house or other business not on the essen- 
tial-activity list may get some deferment 
consideration if he is a father, but he js 
expected to get into an essential job. Em. 
ployers in such businesses will be playing 
much safer if they employ as many 4-F’s, 
women and older men as possible. 


Britain fights strikes. Great Britain 
finally has cracked down on strikers. After 
four and one-half years of trying to alle. 
viate labor unrest, the Churchill Govern. 
ment. has concluded that drastic measures 
must be taken if goals are to be met in 
time for the forthcoming invasion. 

Since the beginning of the war, Britain 
has had tighter control of its workers than 
the United States. It has been able to 





—Wide World 
ERNEST BEVIN 
Production, penalties, protests 


control their movements and to assign 
them to jobs. But now it has found that 
labor conscription is no guarantee of labor 
peace. So the next step, adopted at the 
suggestion of Minister of Labor Ernest 
Bevin, was to provide penalties up to five 
years’ imprisonment and fines of $2,000 
for anyone convicted of provoking a strike. 

How effective this measure will be re- 
mains to be seen. It no sooner had been 
put into effect than 1,300 London bus 
drivers and conductors struck in protest 
against a new summer schedule. 

U.S. officials, troubled by a wave o 
minor strikes in this country, are watching 
the British experiment with interest. There 
are few here, however, who are willing to 
propose such severe strike penalties as the 
British have adopted. 
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Pro aad Lom 
of Matiomal Issues 


Allied Pressure 
On Neutrals: 
Editors’ Views 


Firmer Allied policy toward European 
neutrals, evidenced by protests against 
their continued trade with Germany, is 
weleomed by a majority of commenting 
editors, who regard any step to halt aid 
to the Axis as justified. Some editors, 
however, point out that the Allies must 
take into consideration the economic 
necessity to the neutrals of some trade 
with Germany, especially in the case of 
Sweden. 

Arguing that “no nation can be really 
neutral in the world today,” the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) 
believes that “tolerance is no longer a vir- 
tue” in dealing with the nonbelligerents 
and that “what ever steps the high com- 
mand decides on will be justified.” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News (Ind- 
Dem.), with reference to Spain, Turkey, 
Eire and Sweden as “Hitler’s furtive 
allies.” calls for a declaration that, “when 
reparations will be demanded these 
nations will be dealt with as enemies them- 
selves.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.) justifies increased pressure on the 
neutrals by pointing out that “the tide of 
war is changing the nature of the com- 
promises which Turkey and Sweden have 
been making with the belligerents.” 

But the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier (Ind.) insists that “Sweden can- 
not yet afford to stop buying protection 
from Germany” unless the Allies are will- 
ing to deliver essential goods through the 
German blockade, and declares, in regard 
to the neutrals in general, that “the com- 
bination of material aid and military force 
constitutes the only argument that will 
swing them to our side.” 


In the same vein, the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.) observes that “the 


case of Sweden deserves careful attention 
and should not be prejudged,” pointing out 
that “the settled aim of both Government 
and people is the maintenance of genuine 
neutrality,” which “certainly involves: the 
keeping of signed contracts,” including the 
trade agreement with Germany. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.), 
which recognizes the necessity for meeting 
economic needs now supplied the neutrals 
by Germany, concludes: “No simple task 
is faced by the London Conference” on 
Allied policy, “but it ‘is time it gets 
tough.” 
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Cane ogy = 
Rivtories Prove Ampco Quality 


...war-tested ideas 
for more successful 
post-war products 


equipment you build or buy — now or post- 
war — it pays to specify Ampco Metal for 
parts subject to wear, impact, or corrosion. 
Ampco Engineering Data Sheets illustrate 
dozens of applications of this remarkable 
alloy of the aluminum bronze class 
—which lasts several times as long as 
ordinary bronze. Here is the con- 


densed experience of over 2000 users 


in war and peace. 


... With parts of wear-resisting 
Ampco Metal 


To avoid costly failures and breakdowns in 





Ampco’s nation-wide organization of 

field engineers is available to help you 
* . 

solve your problems of metal failure. 












etal 


The Metal without an Equal 
AMPCO METALLURGICAL SPECIALTIES 


Ampco Grades 12 to 22 (special alloys of the 
aluminum bronze class) . . . Ampcoloy (general 
industrial bronzes) . . . Special Custom Copper- 
base Alloys. e 


Centrifugal Castings ... Ex- 
truded and other Wrought Products . Precision- 
machined Parts . . . Ampco-Trode (coated welding 
electrodes) ... Ampco Non-Sparking Safety Tools, 


Sand Castings... 









Valuable Data Free for Builders and Users of: 


Machine Tools . . . Aircraft . . . Pumps and 
Valves . ngines . rdnance . 
Ships - Heavy Machinery .. . etc, etc 


Write today on your business letterhead, or 
tear out and mail coupon. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. US-4, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin i 
Please send File 41 of Selected Engineering Data 1 
Sheets, copy of Catalog 23, and special data sheets on i 
ammmnmnenet ! 
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WORLD RELIEF PLAN: 


HOW UNRRA WILL WORK 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Program for Feeding and Clothing Millions in Liberated Countries 


Task of restoring production 
and repatriating people. Effect 
on U. S. markets and supplies 


The problem of providing relief for the 
people of Europe now has become acute. 
For two years, it has been a subject of dis- 
cussion and argument. With the invasion 
of Europe approaching, however, talk is 
being abandoned for action. 

Large-scale purchases of relief items 
of many kinds are being made. From now 
on, billions of dollars are to be spent for 
such items, here and elsewhere, by the 
Army, by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and through 
Plans for distributing the 
purchases are ready. All these purchases 


Lend-Lease. 


and preparations have a meaning for most 
Americans, in their effect upon domestic 
food and in providing markets for many 
businessmen. To look at the details: 
Relief stock pile. The Foreign Econom- 


ic Administration now is making quantity, 


purchases of the things that will be need- 
ed by the liberated people of Europe and 


HELMETS AT DUNKERQUE 


the Far East, as well. FEA is buying: 

Food. Emphasis is on wheat and other 
cereals now relatively abundant. Purchas- 
es also include foods that will keep, such 
as cheese, condensed milk, canned goods, 
dried eggs and the like. 

Clothing. Orders are being placed for 
clothing of all kinds. In addition, much 
secondhand clothing is being bought, re- 
paired, dyed and generally refurbished. 
Italian prisoners of war have been put to 
work reconditioning this clothing. Army 
uniforms of the first World War also are 
being They make excellent 
work clothing and may become standard 
equipment in liberated nations for several 
years. 


converted. 


Shoes. Purchases are confined to drug- 
on-the-market types and styles that Amer- 
ican civilians have refused to buy with 
their ration coupons. Rebuilt Army shoes 
also are important; 100 old pairs make 
85 new ones. 

Medical supplies. Such items are to be 
bought in big quantities. 

Machinery. Farm machinery and hand 
tools are prominent on the purchasing list. 


Other kinds of machinery, particularly re. 
placement parts to set Europe’s factory 
wheels spinning again, are to be included, 

Army surplus. Officials hope to make 
much use of Army surpluses in many lines, 
but as yet cannot be sure how much will 
be available from this source. Relief gets 
first call on Army surplus items located 
in the liberated areas. 

So much for what is being bought. Now, 
what is it costing? 

Billions for relief. Several billion dollars 
may be spent in the United States alone, 
Present FEA purchases are for distribution 
by the Army, and totals are an Army se- 
cret, but undoubtedly are large. UNRRA 
soon will be in with its own appropriation, 
Congress has authorized $1,350,000,000 
for the agency, of which $1,215,000,000 
is to be spent here. A small percentage of 
the UNRRA contributions of other na- 
tions also may find its way here. Some 
nations, which have the means, meanwhile, 
will be making independent purchases 
here, to send the total still higher. 

These funds and the items purchased 
constitute the implements of relief. How 
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NAZI ‘‘SLAVES’’ BEHIND BARS 


- « » UNRRA will have the gigantic task of repatriating millions of displaced Europeans 
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IF YOU LIVE in one of the States 
listed here, this message directly 
concerns you. If you do not live 
in one of them, you are nonethe- 
less vitally affected. 


That’s because anything which 
restricts the efficient operation of 
motor trucks and trailers—regard- 
less of which State applies the 
restrictions—takes dollars out of 
your pocket! You eat the food and 
use the goods brought to you by 
trucks and trailers from all over 
the country. And the delivery cost 
is in the price you pay. 

But, aside from that, trucks 
and trailers are essential to the 
movement of war materials—and 
anything which hamstrings their 
usefulness directly affects our war 
effort. 


The States shown here have two 
laws controlling the weight of a 
truck-and-trailer combination: 





AXLE WEIGHT 
18,0004 
(OR MORE) 
PER AXLE ¢ 








40,0004 








An axle limitation prevents con- 
centrating too much load at any 
one point on the highway. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


And, the 18,000-pound restric- 
tion is the figure recommended by 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the Public 
Roads Administration as providing 
adequate protection. 


So, on this basis, the permissible 
load would be: 








* + 
hss 8,000* 18,000+ 18,000 Dy) 





—— 
44,000# 


*8,000 pounds is the maximum weight obtain- 
able on the front axle with most vehicles. 


But, all of these States have also 
limited the total gross weight to 
40,000 pounds—so we must cut 
our load some 4,000 pounds in 
spite of the fact that 18,000 pounds 
per axle is admitted to be a safe 
limitation ! 

Why the 40,000-pound restric- 
tion? 

Some State officials may say, 
“That is because we have some 


bridges which won’t carry bigger 
loads.” 


In the interest of the war effort, 
if nothing else, doesn’t it seem 
logical in this case to either (1) 
strengthen the weak bridges or (2) 
post them with warning signs so 


ikeated States 
United 


the haulers of war goods can simply 

re-route their trucks? 

Should a State’s entire highway 
system be partially wasted be- 
cause of a few weak bridges? 

This example is only one of 
many. Here are others: 

e Maine allows 22,000 pounds per 
axle—but, only 40,000 pounds 
gross. 

e Nevada and Texas restrict gross 
weight to 38,000 pounds, the 
lowest allowance in the nation. 

e Illinois and Tennessee disregard 
the recommendations of high- 
way officials—allow only 16,000 
pounds per axle. 

And, three of the States listed 
here-——Arkansas, Florida and Ken- 
tucky—liberalized their hamstring- 
ing laws only for the emergency 
period. Their old laws are still 
on the books—and will again be 
enforced unless the Legislatures 
take action. 


Since motor transport does play 
such an important part in our war 
effort and in the private life of 
every citizen, you should know 
exactly how your State 
stands on this subject. 

Send for the interest- 
ing Fruehauf booklet 
“Are the United States 
United?” —it will give 
a the story. 
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Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
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Spring house at Old Crow Distillery, 
| where original limestone spring used 
| by founder James Crow is still used in 
] the distillation of Old Crow whiskey.*& 
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* he Old Crow whiskey you buy today was 

distilled and laid away to age years before the 

war. Today the Old Crow Distillery is produc- 
ing only alcohol for war purposes. 
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these implements are to be used has been 
planned in some detail. 

Army first. In the months immediately 
following the invasion, relief will be ad. 
ministered by the Army. But, when sat. 
isfactory stability has been achieved, the 
Army will transfer the job to UNRRA. 
It is expected that the Army will retain 
charge for six months, but the period 
may be shorter or longer, depending on 
developments. In the Balkans, UNRRA 
expects’ to be called in very soon. The 
transfer admittedly will present difficult 
problems. But Army-UNRRA liaison al- 
ready is well established. Items to be dis. 
tributed by both are to be standardized, and 
quantities agreed upon, to make the transi- 
tion unapparent to the relief recipients, 

Within this framework, relief is to be 
administered to many millions of people. 
It is estimated that, in Europe alone, some 
70,000,000 persons must receive food in 
some quantity at least. The number in 
the Orient has not been estimated. 

Postwar diet. Through reports from the 
underground, and current rations under 
Nazi rule, the amount of food available 
locally has been estimated. Enough import- 
ed food is to be added to this to give each 
individual a diet of 2,000 calories daily, 
(By comparison, the U. S. civilian aver. 
age is 2,900; the Army average, 3,700) 

For a number of months, the diet wil 
rest heavily upon bread, wheat cereals, 
milk, beans and peas. This is to be sup- 
plemented as quickly as possible by locally 
grown vegetables. 

Restoring agriculture. To reduce the 
drain on American food supplies, the plan 
is to restore agriculture in the liberated 
areas as quickly as possible. This will re- 
quire shipments of seed, fertilizer and 
farm machinery and implements. But this 
country is not to be drained of its farm 
equipment. A shipment of seed 
potatoes before the planting season could 
eliminate the necessity for many  ship- 
ments of potatoes later. Emphasis will 
be on growing all possible food for human 
beings, with raising of poultry and live. 
stock deferred until feed stocks are avail- 
able. After the first crop year, little need 
for outside food shipments is foreseen 

Health. Medical and hospital supplies 
and personnel will go into the liberated 
areas to prevent epidemics and attend in 
general to the health of civilians. 

Rehabilitation. Power plants, publi 
utilities, transportation facilities, water 
systems and other essential services are 
to be restored through installation of ma- 
chinery and with the help of U. S. technical 
experts. No new facilities are to be built, 
however. Housing is to be restored, too, 
with priorities for hospitals, schools and 
living quarters for essential workers. 

Displaced persons. UNRRA also wil 
assume the gigantic task of repatriating 
many millions who have been driven from 
their homes. In Europe, this runs to 30; 
000,000 persons; in the Far East, to 4; 
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Recently, a manufacturer building 
secret military apparatus called for a 
small, compact electric motor that pro- 
unfailing, uniform slow speed. 
Since standard “off the shelf” gear motors 
could not meet the strict performance 
and design specification, the only solution 
was a special motor. 

- Holtzer-Cabot motor development en- 
public 

pons 
ces ate 
of ma- 
schnical 
e built, 
ed, too, 
ols and 


gineers tackled the job and designed a 
special synchronous gear motor that ex- 
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nf HP Motors and Eleetrical Apparatus 
Mi, Mew York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oa SOR 








-.. WITH NO SPEED VARIATIONS 


actly met all the operating conditions... 
and another military device was on its 
way to help win the war. 

Today, Holtzer-Cabot is designing and 
building special fractional HP motors for 
war products, only. However, our motor 
development engineers, backed by over 50 
years of experience in electric motor de- 
sign will gladly cooperate with you on 
your motor requirements and problems 
for post-war products. 


SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED TO FIT THE APPLICATION 
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WOULD MORE WORKING CAPITAL MEAN 


Smoother Sibeng 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS? 


H4s your business, likeso many 
others, outgrown its working 
capital . . in these times when new 
““fixed’’ financing might prove a 
needless burden later? Would your 
problems decrease...and your 
progress increase. ..if you had 
more operating cash? 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 








TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 

or buy out 
partners 


**Capital Sources” is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 
—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 34. 











facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money . . . 0 @ total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in your ac- 
counts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets is quickly turned into 
ready cash for any current use... 
and a special feature of Commercial 

- Credit service lets you limit your liab- 
ility on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers... no interference 
with your management... and 
your use of Commercial Credit 
money can be expanded or con- 
tracted daily, thus keeping inter- 
est cost strictly in line with your 
volume and your needs. 


If your business can make good 
-use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes, renego- 
tiation payments or reconversion 
...let us give you full information. 
Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 





000,000. Registration and _ identification 
come first. After that, they will be sent 
home as quickly as their home govern. 
ments can make ready to receive them 
and provide living quarters. Meanwhile, 
these people must be fed and sheltered, 
They also present a health problem. 

Thus, food, clothing, health measures 
and a limited industrial rehabilitation 
make up the relief pattern. Exact areas 
have been laid out for its application. 

The affected areas. UNRRA plans to 
confine its operations to areas that have 
been occupied by enemy armies. Hence, 
the program will be applied in France, the 
Low Countries, the Balkans, Norway, 
Burma, the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Philippines and occupied China. Recon- 
quered areas of Russia, technically, are 
eligible, but Russia, with Lend-Lease sup- 
plies available, prefers to work out that 
problem herself. But she will call on 
UNRRA for agricultural and industrial ad. 
vice. India is out, except for Burmese 
refugees and people in such fringes of 
India as might have been held by the 
Japanese. 

Germany, Italy and other enemy coun- 
tries present a special problem. UNRRA 
will help them only upon request of Allied 
Army “‘icials, and only if the countries 
make payment for the assistance. 

Repayment. All countries that can 
make repayment must do so. Through 
governments-in-exile, many already have 
agreed to do so, as a condition of their 
membership in UNRRA. The measure of 
their ability is the foreign exchange they 
have available, amounts that are known, 
since they are principally in blocked ac- 
counts in the United States and London. 

All food and clothing will be sold to 
the ultimate users, if they are able to pay. 
They will be sold through such local com- 
mercial channels as still exist or can be 
re-established. Payment will be in local 
currency. Prices will be fixed at levels cal- 
culated to break up black markets and 
bring hoarded food into the open. 

The question of how the program wil 
affect American supplies, particularly in 
food, has been raised. 

The domestic food supply. Because 
food purchases are to emphasize commod- 
ities that are comparatively plentiful, of- 
ficials say that American consumers 
scarcely will notice the loss of the food 
sent abroad. 

How long. The effort will be to get 
UNRRA out of business as quickly a 
possible. Congress has limited American 
participation to two years. But the job 
will end piecemeal, country by country 
Private estimates from within UNRRA 
are that, after three to four years, some 
areas still will be requiring assistance. 
In any event, Herbert H. Lehman, Direc 
tor General of UNRRA, has said that the 
agency’s success will be measured by the 
speed with which it can liquidate itsel, 
and that statement has set the objective 
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NEW MOVE FOR MONEY CONTROL: 
AMERICAN-BRITISH COMPROMISE 


World money principles agreed upon by 
experts from 34 Allied nations are de- 
signed essentially to do three things: (1) 
to limit individual currency fluctuations 
to 10 per cent up or down; (2) to provide 
a degree of stabilization without strictly 
limiting any country’s individual mone- 
tary operations; (3) to restore the position 
of gold. 

Actually, the principles presented to 
Congress by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau represent a compromise be- 
tween the two plans presented by Harry 
D. White, of the U.S. Treasury, and John 
Maynard Keynes, of the 


Bank of Eng- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 


Compromise for Congress 
land. The upshot is a currency program 
that limits the originally suggested U.S 
veto power and restricts the credit ex- 
pansion favored by the British. 

Here is what would be done: 

International fund. An international sta- 
bilization fund would be set up with 
subscriptions from members _ totaling 
$8,000,000,000. The U.S. quota would be 
between $2,500,000,000 and $2,750,000,- 
000; the British quota, $1,250,000,000. 
Members would be required to contribute 
either 25 per cent of their quota in gold, 
or 10 per cent of their present gold hold- 
ings, whichever is smaller. The remainder 
would be paid in national currencies. The 
U.S. contribution almost could be met 
with the present exchange stabilization 
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fund of $1,800,000,000, now used for the 
same purposes. 

Gold. The value of all currencies would 
be stated in terms of gold. These values 
could not be changed except with the con- 
sent of the fund authority, but this author- 
ity would be expected to be lenient in 
allowing currencies to fluctuate 10 per cent 
either way. However, the value of any 
currency could not be changed without the 
country’s consent, and without the agree- 
ment of every fund member holding 10 
per cent of the total quotas. 

How the fund would operate. When 
one country needs the currency of another 
country, it could buy that currency from 
the fund. Greece, for example, may need 
dollars and could buy dollars from the fund 
with drachmas. If the Greek quota was 
$5,000,000, as much as $10,000,000 could 
be bought with drachmas—twice its quota. 
However, no country is expected to use 
more than a fourth of its quota in any year. 

This, in effect, would amount to a loan 
or overdraft by Greece up to $5,000,000. 
Essentially, fund operations would be 
used to provide short-term credits to 
countries that need foreign currencies by 
using the gifts from other countries. 

The blueprint is vague about what will 
be done after a country exhausts or threat- 
ens to exhaust its quota. 

However, Secretary Morgenthau ex- 
plained to Congress that plans for the 
fund are geared closely to plans for a 
world bank. Presumably the bank, if and 
when it is approved, would attend to the 
ong-term money needs of various countries. 

Transactions in gold. Several devices 
are proposed to build up the fund’s own 
gold reserves. First, any country that 
wants to use gold to buy foreign currency 
would be expected to buy that currency 
from the fund. Then, the fund would ac- 
cept gold at any time from any country 
that wants to purchase its own currency. 
Also, the fund could require any country 
with a surplus of gold to pay in metal for 
at least half of its annual exchange re- 
quirements, and, if a country’s gold hold- 
ings increase in a year, the fund may 
require that half of that increase be used 
to retire its currency in the fund. 

When currency becomes scarce. If a 
scarcity of any particular currency is 
threatened, the fund may borrow that 
currency from any member country, or 
offer to buy it with gold. If the scarcity 
should continue, the fund would be auth- 
orized to ration the supply. That would 
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“In preparing an Industrial Physical 
Fitness Program in your war plant, 
be sure that 





in your community, 
every individual has the opportunity 
to participate in some form of vigor- 
ous activity. For today, every day, 
sports should play a prominent part 
in this program.” 


Hon. Paul V. McNuti on Arch Ward's “Sports 
Preview” (Mutual Broadcasting Corp.) sponsored 
by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


} * * * 


New emphasis on sports as a war-time 
| production aid, has made industrial ath- 
letics big news on sports pages more than 
ever before. America is on the way to 
being an active sports nation. 


: 2 2 


College athletics are flourishing, too, 
in spite of the threats of war-depleted 
| enrollment. In many colleges despair 
no sooner descends than the coaches 
get a windfallin some brilliant player 
who turns up for Army or Navy 
training. 


= * @ 


In colleges where football and basketball 
are abandoned, sports such as golf, ten- 
| nis, swimming and track take a spurt, and 
win prestige that lifts them far above 
previous ratings. 


* x * 





Professional baseball is fighting a 
tough battle to continue to serve the 
recreational requirements 
in war-time. After the war, expanded 
baseball activities may offer one of 
the greatest immediate employment 
opportunities for athletes released 


nation’s 


from the services. 
* x * 


| 

| 

| 

Everywhere sports are playing a leading 
role in America’s struggle for victory. 

| Vital as any other type of supply is the 

sports equipment that must be kept mov- 

ing to replenish the vigor of our forces in 

training for battle and in the ranks of 

production. 


4” 


President 
Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 
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That was Goering's boast when Britain was blitzed. This picture shows how 
wrong he was. He's watching a workman dig an air raid shelter in Beriin. 


Gorninc has eaten his words . . . as 
massive flights of allied planes re- 
duced German cities to piles of black- 
ened ruins. As total victory comes 
nearer, American factories can convert 
some of their production to needed 
civilian goods. Many of these prod- 
ucts will be made of iron and steel 
sheets—which have proved so econom- 
ical, so adaptable to thousands of uses. 

For more than forty years Armco 
has been developing special purpose 
sheet metals. One example is ARMCO 
Ingot Iron —the original enameling 
iron for refrigerators, ranges and 
other porcelain-finished 
products. Like all Armco 
sheet metals, ARMco Ingot 
Iron is now serving in 
war equipment — one use 


Special Purpose Steels FOR 





being in field ranges for the Army. 

Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels, each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. We 
can help you select the one right grade 
for your purpose — whether you need 
great strength with light weight; spe- 
cial finishes or coatings; attractive 
appearance; exceptional fabricating 
qualities; or whatever else. Possibly, 
too, our knowledge of markets for 
sheet metal products can benefit your 
sales organization. Just let us know 
what you are making or planning to 
make. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 901 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

* 2 
HELP FINISH THE FIGHT— 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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be a signal that other member countries 
could impose exchange restrictions on the 
currency. 

If this device ever is used, it probably 
would apply to dollars, since the whole 
world is expected to desire dollars, where- 
as U.S. needs for foreign currency is ex- 
pected to be slight. 

Operations outside the fund. Monetary 
experts would not restrict dealings in for- 
eign exchange between nations. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Reserve Bank could 
exchange dollars with the Bank of England 
for pounds, or with the Bank of France 
for francs. 

In addition, if the United States could 
buy British pounds from the fund, this 
country would be expected to take dol- 
lars directly from Britain in exchange 
for pounds or for gold, if Britain wished 
to make the deal. That requirement would 
tend to conserve the fund’s own exchange 
resources and enable each member coun- 
try to balance its own exchange accounts, 

Obligations of members. In making in- 
dependent exchange deals, however, mem- 
ber countries would be required to ob- 
serve certain rules. They would have to 
agree not to buy gold above parity in 
terms of their own currency, or to sell 
gold below parity. And they would have 
to prevent exchange transactions in their 
own money markets at rates above or be- 
low those prescribed by the fund. Purpose 
of these restrictions is to prevent cur- 
rency depreciation in the postwar period. 

Also, member countries would be ex- 
pected eventually to refrain from impos- 
ing any currency restrictions against mem- 
ber countries unless the fund consents. The 
fund’s approval also would be required 
for any bilateral currency arrangements 
that would discriminate against any other 
countries. 

Exchange controls. The experts recog- 
nize, however, that wartime and prewar 
exchange controls cannot be lifted over- 
night. Thus, continued exchange controls 
would be permitted for a transition period. 

The statement of principles anticipates 
a three-year period of adjustment. During 
that time, exchange restrictions would be 
allowed to operate, but each country 
would be expected to arrange its finances 
so that these controls gradually could be 
lifted. If, after three years, controls still 
are in effect, the country imposing them 
would be asked to consult with the fund. 

Withdrawals. The fund also would im- 
pose no hard and fast rules to retain 
members. Any country would 
have the privilege of withdrawing by 
simply giving notice in writing. Reciprocal 
debts between the fund and the country 
then would be settled by agreement. 

Fundamentally, the currency program 
now presented appears to be more of an 
extension of the prewar stabilization agree- 
ment between France, Britain and the 
United States, than any radically new 
system of currency regulation. 
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HAT’S typical of how employers reply to in- 

quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “‘go wrong” and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83°% the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 
Based on long experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Per- 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only -insures you 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 


Report No. 4 on 


HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 





but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 

Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EF. «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 








Show Am the way to go home 











HERE are split 


seconds when his judgment is 
the most important thing in the 
world. The safety of a ship and 
crew, the fate of a mission, the work 
and hopes of many men—are in his 


Radio binds the squadron 
together and links it to its 
base; power turrets protect it. 
The automatic pilot relieves the 
human pilot at the controls, and uni- 
lever power controls give him, in effect, 














hands. They are in good hands. an extra hand by combining the controls for 
“ - “ [ turbosuperchargers and engines. 
There is no more important task for || + Some Equipment General Electric motors start the engines, retract 
G-E research and engineering today than Electric Builds for Aviation: the landing gear, change the pitch of the 
e e P = & i] 
in developing equipment to make this—one ayececape and other instre- propellers. 
2 ; - . ; ments, automatic pilots, re- 
of the toughest jobs of our time—a little mote indicating compasses, a d 
easier and a little safer. radio equipment, motors Electricity heats boots, and gloves, an 
; ; ie a a flying suits of pilot and crew. 
Every day, in every flight, electricity is at pe Samet poe 
Pa ‘ d e 2 controls, ignition systems, | h h 2 \ a h : f 

work in our bombers and fighters. jet propulsion engines, tur- Although the American homes of out 
EI Lali tei ; pero ey flying fliers are half a world away, home base— 
‘lectrically driven gyroscop stru- suits, lamps, power turrets, || 7 ti emia’ 

men eed aphid, higped:..temeanes computers and sights, hv. || because of electric instruments in thei 


ments show the pilot the way to go—in draulic systems, electronic || cockpits, and electric equipment on theit 
fog, or cloud, or night. | 


d ic a - . . . 

— planes—is a little nearer, a little surer and 
Electric lamps illuminate instrument dials BUY WAR BONDS more certain. General Electric Company, 
and landing strip. Schenectady, N. Y. 














Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"'The World Today”’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





S Aywerica BUusIwess 


U.S. industry and agriculture right now are doing these things: 

First, they're supporting an $88,000,000,000-a-year war effort. 

Second, they're producing $96,000,000,000 in civilian goods and services. 

There never has been anything to compare with U.S. industry's record. It is 
like supporting two 1929 booms with room to spare. And: That record is being made 
with more than 11,000,000 of the country's best men in military service. 

With less than half of the nation's effort..... 

War munitions are being ground out at a $72,000,000,000 annual rate. 

More planes, warships, merchant ships are being produced than in the rest 
of the world put together. Other war materials are in unprecedented quantities. 

Allies are being supplied with $1,000,000,000 a month in food and equipment. 

With the remainder of the nation's effort..... 

Civilians are enjoying more food and clothing than ever before. 

They're getting more train travel, more entertainment, more service of one 
kind or another than ever before. Ordinary living standards never were so high. 

However: Civilians are not driving as much. They cannot buy new homes, new 
cars, new household equipment of many kinds. That's the one sacrifice. 

U.S. is showing amazing ability to wage war and to Support a high standard 
of living for civilians at the same time. Its capacity for production is far in 
excess of any expectations. This capacity tends to startle the planners. 
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The war record suggests these other points: 

1. The public obviously is willing to spend its money. People are buying, 
and will buy, as they never bought before, now and probably in postwar. 

2. Industry, once converted back to peace, is likely to break all expected 
timetables in catching up with demand; is likely to produce civilian goods at a 
rate that will make up shortages far more rapidly than after World War I. 

So: While postwar demand will be large, industry's capacity to fill that de- 
mand also will be large. There is every prospect that industry will have much ca- 
pacity to spare; that it will need to find new markets if unemployment is to be 
avoided on a large scale. That is the point that already is causing worry. 

U.S. industry's amazing ability to produce is a problem all by itself. 











Big idea now is that foreign demand will absorb industry's surplus output. 

There is talk of $10,000,000,000 in orders from Russia. U.S. industries 
are reported now to be negotiating for $1,500,000,000 worth of Russian business on 
long-term credit. China is set down for $5,000,000,000 in potential business. 
There is much eyeing of the Latin-American market as a big outlet for goods. 

World currency plans revolve around postwar trade prospects. 
now rather dormant, for a world RFC to finance development abroad. 

However: It is wise to be wary of too-great optimism over foreign trade. 

It_ is true that world needs will be almost limitless. Europe will need to 
be rebuilt. Russian requirements will be immense. Peoples are stirring in India, 
in China, in other areas, seeking industrialization. U.S. industry and its prod- 
ucts will have an unsurpassed reputation. European industry will be out of the com- 
petition in many lines for an extended period of time. 

Even so, effective demand may not be so great or so sustained as many people 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


expect. Much will depend upon the world's pelitical situation, upon the apparent 
stability of the peace, upon attitudes of peoples who readily can accept the tenets 
of nationalism, upon the reparations that Russia demands of Germany. 

v2” te able to Lend-Lease $12,000,000,000 worth of goods a year during war. 

Official estimates are that it may export $6,000,000,000 a year in peace. 

That's a lot of business. It isn't enough business, however, to assure the 
postwar prosperity and employment that go with capacity operation in industry. It 
is not a guarantee of full employment unless greatly expanded. 

Foreign trade finally will be related to these factors: 

1. To the character of postwar world organization. If it appears that a 
stable world can be organized, trade opportunities will expand very greatly. 

2. To U.S. willingness to import enough goods to permit service on any 
debt, to permit customers of U.S. to pay their bills and meet their interest 
charges through sale of goods, not just through shipment of gold or through default. 














In the more immediate situation..... 

Oil pipe line: It is probable that a U.S.-financed pipe line will be built 
across Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean as scheduled. It is a growing prospect, 
however, that this pipe line will be RFC financed and private company owned and 
operated, rather than Government owned. Dickering is getting under way. 

Aviation: Talk about postwar aviation rights is going on. However: There is 
small prospect that nations will bargain with rights that are so closely tied to 
warmaking ability, until there is agreement upon fundamentals of a postwar settle- 
ment. Agreement on aviation probably will wait on postwar. 

Money stabilization: It's still a long jump ahead before a formal plan for 
Stabilizing postwar currencies has approval in its details and is operating. 








When it comes to domestic affairs.....In assessing the draft outlook: 

Men under age 30, physically fit, will almost all be in service by autumn. 

Men over age 30, if in jobs classed as essential, probably will not face a 
call until late 1944, if then. Men not in essential jobs will be first. 

Men classed as 4-F are not wanted by services in the future for limited 
service. And: Congress will not force these men to move into war industry. Men 
with physical handicaps definitely are the best employment risks. 

Army-Navy demand for men after September 1 will be for about 125,000 each 
month. At least 75,000 of this number will come from 17-year-olds becoming 18. 
Volunteers should take care of another 25,000. Result is that the draft squeeze 
definitely is easing. Present deferment policies should stay for the duration. 

















In some of the other fields..... 

Taxes: Tax simplification enactment is improbable before midyear. 

Price control: It is more and more probable that Congress will continue 
price control for one year by simple resolution; that it will not favor impor- 
tant change either in price control or rent control. 

Contract termination: Senate may act rather soon to clear up issues that 
are involved in settling terminated contracts. It will oppose a preaudit by the 
Comptroller General. House is tending to move in much slower motion. 

War plants: Ickes's idea of giving war plants to veterans is very dead. 

Reconversion: WPB is tending to give main emphasis to a historical base of 
production in allotting materials for reconversion to peacetime output. This is 
a sign that newcomers in fields of civilian production probably will have much 
difficulty getting a head start over prewar producers still tied up in war work. 

In general, the situation here is quiet pending war developments. Indus- 
try is well grooved in war work; is turning out the goods required on schedule. 

Invasion probably will not result in immediate changes in industry's task. 

Production pattern now is set for the German war. It may be changed in some 
parts, but not radically. Major changes will await defeat of Germany. UN] 
thro: 
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There's 
STILL 








A WAR TO BE WON 





ITS RESOURCES 
ITS MANPOWER 
ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 
throughout the Gulf Soutli. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana. 
Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. 











I work for an essential Gulf South war indus- 
try, and there is plenty of stuff coming off of 
our assembly line that will raise hell with Hit- 
ler’s heinies and those yellow bellies in the 


Pacific. 


And we aren’t going to let up until this war 
has been won...and my good friends, 


THERE IS STILL A WAR TO BE WON! 

I don’t want to be critical, but too many 
people think a newspaper headline of a single 
victorious battle means that victory is just 
around the corner. There’s plenty yet to be 
done by us at home and by our fighting men 
before Hitler and Tojo will yell “Uncle.” 


About the Gulf South, I can tell you all of 
its rich resources, its mighty industries and 
all of its manpower will stay on the job until 
Victory has finally come. 


* 7 * 


For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 








EXAMPLE OF 


DSirwvice 


A chain of 150 motion 
picture houses was having 
eeserstieselmeceltiol Cm aleemics 
power equipment. Many 
experts tried to correct it 
and failed... then one of 
our Cities Service Lubri- 
cation Engineers tackled 
the problem. With the 
exclusive. Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover he 
analyzed combustion ... 
made necessary adjust- 
ments. In the two years 
since, these plants have 
shown greater efficiency, 


lower operating costs. 





More and more, it’s 
service that counts...and 


means good service! 


CITIES SERVICE OlL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL O1L COMPANY 
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CANADA’S INCREASING STATURE: 
PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Canada is becoming the meeting ground 
for conflicting U.S. and British views on 
world problems. Her approach to postwar 
aviation, currency stabilization and inter- 
national trade is a compromise of widely 
divergent U.S. and British ideas. As a 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations tied to this Hemisphere by close 
relations with this country and growing 
contacts with Latin America, Canada takes 
on new importance in world affairs. 

A new outlook. Canadians used to think 
of Canada as a small nation, small in de- 
velopment and population. The war is 
changing this outlook. They now are learn- 
ing that Canada suddenly has become a 
big power, big in size, big in influence, big 
in potential expansion. 

Canada today is the world’s third largest 
trading nation, exporting three times as 
much goods per capita as this country. 
With a population one twelfth that of the 
U.S., the Dominion has become a military 
and industrial power in its own right. 

Latest indication of this new. status is 
the announcement that Canada no longer 
needs to rely on U.S. war orders to bal- 
ance her purchases in this country. Can- 
ada has been sending one fifth of her war 
output to the U.S. largely to acquire dol- 
lars with which to import U.S. war mate- 
rials. She has accepted no Lend-Lease aid. 
Scaling down of U.S. orders in Canada 
entails no reduction in the Dominion’s 
war effort. Rather it permits increased 
supplies to be sent directly to Europe. 

Transition, The change-over to a major 
power has brought its problems. Many are 
the same as those facing the U.S.: man 
power, rationing, politics, the threat of 
inflation. Because Canada has been in the 
war twice as long as this country, these 
problems cropped up earlier than in the 
U.S. and so can serve as a guide. 

Canada already has taken steps to pre- 
pare for future problems. A Cabinet com- 
mittee, set up in 1939 to study rehabilita- 
tion, extended its scope in 1941 to include 
reconstruction of a new peacetime econ- 
omy. This will be based on industrial ex- 
pansion, larger labor force and increased 
output in manufacturing and agriculture. 

Farming. Agriculture ranks as an out- 
standing problem because of its depend- 
ence on international outlets. Recent 
production has been expanded to offset 
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Britain’s loss of foodstuffs from Denmark 
and Holland because of Axis occupation 
and from overseas because of shipping 
shortages. The problem is to find new for- 
eign markets for this surplus production 
and to diversify soil products and build up 
processing plants and consumer industries 
in farming districts to absorb excess labor. 

Industry. Manufacturing has made tre- 
mendous strides in Canada. Shipyards 





—Acme 
KING OF CANADA 
- - - a Lord and Marshal bid 


formerly devoted to building fishing ves- 
sels have turned out more than 200 
freighters similar to the Liberty ship and 
more than 250 combat vessels for the Ca- 
nadian Navy. Plane output is 400 per 
month, ranging up to the largest four- 
motored bombers. Trucks, guns and am- 
munition are pouring. out for the invasion. 
All this adds up to the fact that Canada 
will stand on her own in the future. 
First signs of this already are apparent. 
Canada wants to join the Pan American 
Union. Prime Minister King has rejected 
pleas by Lord Halifax and Marshal Smuts 
for a stronger British Commonwealth at 
the expense of nonmember countries. 
Canada lies across international air 
routes linking the Americas with Russia 
and China. She owes allegiance to the 
British Crown. Economically, she is acting 
almost as one with this country. In this 
position, Canada follows a middle way on 
which the United Nations can meet. The 
coming conference of Dominion Prime 
Ministers in London is expected to go fat 
in consolidating Canada’s new position. 
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Men of the U. S. Marine 
Corps say letters keep up 
morale ...Write that V-Mail 
letter today. 


*Are the trout still biting in Seward’s 
Creek? Is Jimmy keeping the rowboat 
caulked? Have they played the ball 
game with Meadville yet? How are the 
strawberries coming up?”’ 


These are the things he thinks about 
away from home .. . the questions that 
he asks whenever he sits down to write 
a letter—from Africa, or Burma, or the 
South Pacific. For these are the “‘little 
things” that to a soldier, as to all of us, 
add up to “Home.” 


It happens that to many of us these 
important little things include the right 


Morale is a lot of little things “it; 


to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer. Cool, 
sparkling, friendly, beer is a sigh of sat- 
isfaction...a smacking of the lips... 
a forehead wrinkle erased...a firm-set 
mouth relaxing into a friendly smile. 


How good it is. . . as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work ... 
enjoyed with good friends... with a 
home-cooked meal. 


A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial 
importance, surely ... yet it is little 
things like this that help mean home - 
to all of us, that do so much to build 


morale—ours and his. rare 
‘ ¢ 
















Par sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 
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THAT 
INVITE INDUSTRY 


Have taxes been a drain upon your 
business? The current tax rate in 
Santa Clara County is the second 
lowest in the State of California. 
The County’s bonded indebted- 
ness is the lowest in the State. 
And San Jose, the County’s largest 
city, has the lowest rate of any 
comparable city in the West. 


ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 


Yes! You can produce economi- 
cally in Santa Clara County— and 
efficiently too. Manufacturers tap 
the greatest electrical power pool 
in the world. There is abundance 
of natural gas and water. Labor is 
plentiful and willing. Transporta- 
tion by water, rail and truck line. 
And location ... in the center of 
Coast population, and adjoining 
San Francisco Bay... makes Santa 
Clara County the logical spot for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Get the facts! “Post War 
Pacific Coast”’ presents 
the factual story of Santa 
Clara County. Write 
for it today 











DEPT. U 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF, 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY éoni 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 
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Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, has emerged as a spokesman 
on foreign policy. Mr. Long is a member 
of the State Department’s two committees 
on policy, and in that capacity he is in- 
fluential in shaping official American at- 
titudes toward the postwar world. Also, 
as the Department’s liaison man with 
Congress, he is especially important just 
now, for much that is being done in prep- 
aration for the years that follow the war 
must have congressional approval. All in 
all, Mr. Long is a man of such importance 
that it is well to become acquainted with 
his methods, his views and his background. 
His name will be in the news repeatedly 
in the months ahead. 

Mr. Long, personally. Although born in 
St. Louis, Mr. Long comes of two famous, 
aristocratic Kentucky families and has all 
the characteristics of a quiet, unruffled, 
soft-spoken Southerner. He is small in 
stature, with finely chiseled features and 
a shock of gray hair. Friendly and cordial 
by nature, Mr. Long has a way of making 
himself at home and enjoying nearly any 
company, diplomats or newspapermen, 
Congressmen or labor leaders. And he has a 
way of putting callers at their ease when 
they drop in at his spacious State Depart- 
ment office. In a word, Mr. Long comes 
very near being a born diplomat. 

His close interest in foreign affairs goes 


* back many years. In his college days, at 


Princeton, Mr. Long studied under Wood- 
row Wilson. He acquired an abiding ad- 
miration for Wilsonian ideas and methods, 
which has deeply influenced his own 
thinking. Taking a master’s degree at 
Princeton a little later, he chose Far East- 
ern politics as the subject of his thesis. 

Then he practiced law at St. Louis. 
But, early in 1917, President Wilson, re- 
membering his former pupil, appointed Mr. 
Long Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
He took office as affairs with Germany 
were coming to a boil, and his first assign- 
ment was to escort the German Ambassa- 
dor, Count von Bernstorff, to New York 
and put him on a ship for Germany. 

As Assistant Secretary of State in the 
first World War, he made another ac- 
quaintance and friendship that has deeply 
influenced his career. This was with an- 
other member of the so-called “Little Cabi- 
net,” Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Long left the Department in 1920 
to run, unsuccessfully, as the Democratic 
nominee for the Senate from Missouri. 
After that he established himself as a 
lawyer in Washington, with a large prac- 
tice in international law, handling many 
cases arising from the war. 

Mr. Long and Mr. Roosevelt. But, when 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 


ot LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 





by George W. Walker 


Industrial Designer of Detroit 


“The car you will own, in what engineers call the post post-war period, will 
take greater advantage of streamlining for beauty and efficiency. Running 
boards will disappear, permitting wider bodies and more seating room. 
There will be foam rubber upholstery, soundproofing, opaque colored 
plastic panels and plexiglass windshields and tops that will provide greater 
visibility and safety. The small car sketched here is designed with the 
engine in the rear and enclosed running gear, permitting an extremely 


short turning radius. The car your War Bonds will buy will be fully air- 


conditioned, making window ventilation unnecessary and eliminating the 


present-day annoyance of draughts, rain and dust.” 


Note: The Weatherhead Company, one of the oldest and most important manufac- 
turers of parts for the automotive industry, is prepared for the day when its four 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation 
refrigeration and other key industries 


FREE: Write on company Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
letterhead for Seeds Of Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 

Industry” —a history of 
The Weatherhead Com- 
pany, its many facilities 
and diversified products. 
















Would Worry over Bills Piling Up 
Actually Delay Your Recovery? 


When an accident or 
sickness strikes...will 
eo income stop and 

ills pile up? Not if 
you and your family 
are protected this 
easy, simple way...a 
complete, all-in-one 
plan... for one con- 
venient, monthly 
payment. 


ONLY $10*., MONTH : 


Protects You and Your Family 


at time of 


Accident, Sickness, Death 
HOSPITALIZATION 
FOR SELF AND FAMILY 
RETIREMENT 


Mail the coupon below for ‘full explanation. | 








3% Monthly payments are optional, from 
$5.00 to $25.00 and up, depending on 
whe ther large or small benefits best 
suii your needs. 


Business Men’s § 


Assurance Co. 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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his old friend, Mr. Roosevelt, became a 
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promising possibility for the presidency in 
1932, he dropped most other matters to 
promote the candidacy. He was busy push- 
ing the Roosevelt boom before and after 
the convention of 1932, and those who are 
classified as preconvention supporters al- 
ways have had a special status at the 
White House. After the convention, he 
traveled much on the Roosevelt campaign 
train and served as Mr. Roosevelt’s advis- 
er on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Long’s reward was an appointment 
as Ambassador to Italy, where he served 
from 1933 to 1936. It was a post of partic- 
ular delicacy and value, for the capital 
of Fascism in those days was the Rome 
of Mussolini, not the Berlin of Adolf 
Hitler. Thus, he saw in their develop- 
mental stage the trends and concepts that 
resulted finally in this second World War. 
It was during his tenure that Italy at- 
tacked Ethiopia, in a concrete example of 
what was to come. 

After 1936, Mr. Long was assigned to 
several special missions having to do with 
Latin America, and, then, in 1940, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named him to his present 
post. 

Mr. Long and the future. Mr. Long’s 
line of thinking calls first of all for the 
“complete destruction of Fascism and 
Nazism and the obliteration of every ves- 
tige of the vicious movement which set 
out to destroy, all over the globe, the 
very foundations of freedom and democ- 
racy.” 

After that, he, true Wilsonian, is deep- 
ly committed to international co-operation 
for, to quote Mr. Long again, “the pre- 
vention of future wars and the promotion 
of conditions which will permit our people 
to attain the greatest possible measure 
of well-being.” 

That means, in Mr. Long’s view, some 
truly effective international organization, 
providing from the outset for “the joint 
use of force to suppress disturbances of 
the peace.” This, he thinks, should be 
accompanied by a world court. Meanwhile, 
national and international economic pol- 
icies should be designed with a view to 
“the permanent interests of all peoples.” 
As Mr. Long sees it: 

“Under present-day conditions, all na- 
tions are vitally dependent on each other 
as regards their economic and social well- 
being. The state of employment, distribu- 
tion and living conditions in our country 
and in every other country are mutually 
interdependent. Hence the welfare of ev- 
ery country requires the greatest prac- 
tical measure of collaboration between 
nations on policies affecting the produc- 
tion, distribution and use of the world’s 
resources.” 

These are the views of Mr. Long, the 
Wilsonian, the views which he expounds 
in inner State Department circles and in 
his easy, friendly contacts with Congress, 
views that are finding fruition in the de- 
veloping American foreign policy. 


want originals of inquiries, correspond. 
ence, technical data, pictures and other 
material, Don’t send anyone our orig. 
inals. Send photo-copies.” 

Legal papers, income statements, blue. 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo. 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 
they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE-CO photo-copyer” en. 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg. 
est companies — beneficial to all de. 
partments — quickly pays for itself, 
Write for descriptive folder. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co, 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC-44, Chicago 14, Illinois 


. Representatives in principal cities. 
tn Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd, 


A-PE-CO 


” Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 




















“They re still 
GIVING SERVICE... 


but we bet Hitler, Hirohito & 
Co. don’t like it! All of us at 
the Parker House in Boston are 
proud of the 125 men and 
women of the staff now serving 
Uncle Sam. We _ know that 
wherever are, or what- 
ever the task, they are doing a 
good job. In the meantime you 
will be helping yourself and 
us by making room reservations 


they 


well in advance, having them 
confirmed, and canceling them 
if your trip should be called 
off or postponed. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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Only | in OOO would know ! 


CASOOSHONO 9 HAOOOL OS CHOOASQAOCOMSCOMOGON 
CAEL OOMGHSQNOSHAGAGOOHTFOWOOH GOAGOOIOAOGOA® 
AOCHHO GSO OHEREOLOOO OO G©EMUOGHOGATASGOOGMHO 
QEPOSO CHHCOBOS0OT OOS OOGMIOS GOLHOHGOOOSIGAN 
C§OOOODOGHOEOAE GEOG FOHOOOOE HOQOOVAHAGSSO 
CHO HQCGHOGAOGOSHAO COS POHNOOG CHOGOTEGOGVA5A 
FIQOG QOEB OHO COASCHO GHOSTBOAOQVCAICHAS © BEAD 
ONO OGDAASCHO GHOCAMSG OOQOATOFCODOACEHOS 
ASOD OATATOGESLYOOMO SIO VAQLHOGO BHO @HOFAVOOVOA 
COAG S TAQ IAEHIOBILAG 6 OFM 9 OHOESHOOSHGOAQOIOO 
HOQOOCEABOGHQVONOSODGOCAVIAE CHBSHOOS OFI@ O@@ 
ORS SHQIGH QE OM@GOME SHB 0 CHOHOHQOGPOCAEOOOO 
BOGO AAG COHLOO CHOHOHVOQDEFJOVOHLAN@ HAHCOHOHOB 
NEAIDADCMMSOQ ONG OHOHOHOOOHOOG@OHMOQHGOQOGO 
SOGOS@2OGCA OVO OO EQOTIOAS OB EOHOMIEHA GOTO 
HOC@HOSHOOVOHOGUE GEAMOOOGOE OH 6S POASOHOBBOIAO 
COMO QCOOCHOCOSAATBOOG GEWGODOVD OCTOCAOROUAGOA 
C@GOMILQCHODE/ NS CHOAS BOBO EC AVOTEOGO QHOLIO 
FQOQOOITOMAD Y O8 0AGOMSITS 6 A QOCUCHMHODO9GG@ 
CAVOGV OOD OOGAY GOCHUCHSOIOAEHCOWAG OH GAROBAY 
CDHBSCCHEATAO GOREOGOCIAAGA CA COBIOHIOOGBOA 
FOAM GOS COMSOGAA PG EGCHQHAASS OR COJOAES OGGHEGO) 
Pa OMS SAE STESS CATED og EIN aR LA, MANES ye 
OHOAUOOGSGOLAAO AHOAOOSTS OAECOBGUTIQAEY COOH 
FOPSETOCSCARIGGA SFBEHS GOOG CBO GADGIBOAHOOSG 


* +e : ee ° 
WE were going to make a survey. 1000 household jobs electricity does daily, 
interviews. Then we had a better idea. that’s a rather startling statistic. 





























WHERE THe 


“Why bother all those busy people? Then remember that electricity is still MONEy a 
Probably not more than one of them _ gold at low pre-war prices—remember ee Cost- of -tiving 1 
would know the answer, because it’s that the average U. S family gets about Bureau of 1, = cities, nme 
something they take for granted. Let’s twice as much electricity for its money Foop bor Statistics)” 
just print it here and save a lot of time!” _as it did 15 years ago—and you'll realize ie.  **s 41.8% 

So here’s the question: “What’s the that there’s no bigger bargain today! CLOTHING ° . x __— 
smallest item and BIGGEST bargain in (Of course, if you already knew all MR TELLANEOUS 7 Pam 
most family budgets?” this, you’re pretty smart. In fact, you’re Seuenen Be. ag 

And here’s the answer in one word: that one in a thousand! ) Electricny Ns an 
“Electricity.” : eos ; Sole 

Leck at the lest stem ta Ghose recent © Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding news ke % 


program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 


' coat T 
cost-of-living figures from the U. S. E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics (reprinted 
in box at right). Considering how many DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 
154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANTIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine. SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 















B-B JEEBIES D 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicesttobaccos; skillfuluse 
of the perfect moistening agent ... all three of 
these superior advantages ¢ogether.. . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Country DB 


, 


ee ¥ 
i , e A Product 
; of Philip 
¢ 7} by . Morris 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





‘There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 
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FRANK R EADY 
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The 
WALDORF- 


Park Avenue ® 49th to 
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resident 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Job Preference for Veterans? 

Sir:—Quoting from your issue of April 
14, page 22: “As Selective Service inter- 
prets the law, union contracts with sen- 
iority clauses must give way to veterans 
demanding reinstatement by their former 
employers.” All of this sounds very nice, 
but how is Selective Service going to en- 
force its interpretation? 

The job beneficiaries of this war are, 
so far, the same group that benefited from 
the other war; namely, the stay-at-homes. 
When the economic debacle in 1930 
brought widespread layoffs, the stay-at- 
homes of World War I did not suffer be- 
cause they had acquired seniority while 
the serviceman was acquiring $30 a month. 

Many men have been released from the 
service in this war. How many are being 
utilized in their highest degree of skill? 
Investigation will reveal that most of them 
are being relegated to some minor position 
in order that the stay-at-home can be 
made “indispensable.” And, realize, most 
war plants are financed with Government 
money and are under the indirect super- 
vision of some branch of the service. 

Yes, all this talk about giving ex-serv- 
icemen preference is very interesting. 
Atlanta, Ga. Twice an Ex-SrerviceMANn 


* %* 


Defense of ‘Nationalism’ 

Sir:—In regard to your Editorial (USN, 
April 21, 1944), I feel that I must defend 
the “America First” group and the “Na- 
tionalist” point of view. 

The Christian world is 2,000 years old 
and we have not yet been able to achieve 
church unity. There is good in all denom- 
inations and yet they are not willing to 
give in even to the extent of meeting on 
the common ground of a union church. 

If this is the situation amongst Chris- 
tians of the world, how can you expect 
countries to meet on common ground? His- 
tory proves it cannot be done. If we give 
up the “me first” attitude, we shall have to 
go all the way. I do not think this would 
be in keeping with our American tradition. 

Our country is open to all races and 
creeds with equal rights. This is the best 
we can do, and we should defend our coun- 


“try and our democracy here. “America 


First” or we shall have nothing. 
Mrs. Fiorence D. WATKINS 
Cockeysville, Md. 
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n The Teck Fons 


He’s the man in the service shop. 

The man whose skill and training and 
equipment are keeping America’s trucks 
rolling with the stuff of Victory. 

He works miracles on old trucks long 
overdue at the scrap heap . . . adds thou- 
sands of miles to their long life, thousands 
upon thousands of ton-miles of essential 
war transportation. 

He’s the man behind the trucks—the man 
in the shop. He works long hours—over, 
under, inside, and outside the trucks he 
knows must be kept on the road. 

For since America entered the war there 


have been very few new trucks. It’s been 


up to the man in the shop to keep the avail- 
able supply of trucks on the job. Because 
of him, vital transportation schedules have 
been maintained. Food and fighting gear 


get there by truck, 0” time! A mighty impor- 
tant job. And he’s doing it! 

The men of International Truck Service 
—the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization—are busier and more 
alert than ever, now that they’re in war- 
time service. No matter what your make or 
model of truck, let the truck-trained men of 
International Service add that vital extra 
mileage to your trucks and keep them roll- 
ing on the road to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


NEW TRUCKS NOW—BUT DON'T WAIT! 
The government has authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited number of new trucks 
during 1944, for civilian use in essential 
occupations. A large share of these new 
trucks will be Internationals. For your new 
truck, see your International Dealer or 
Branch right away, and get valuable help in 
making out your application. Don’t delay! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











Mashington Wimsperr. 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 
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Army’s Criticism of General Giraud ... New Policy 
On Mandates? ... WPB Conflict Over Reconversion 


White House is somewhat annoyed 
by suggestions emanating from India 
and China that U.S. send more troops 
to help out in those areas. U.S. view 
is that, with about 700,000,000 people 
to draw from, that part of the world 
should be able to build an army to 
deal with a few overextended Japa- 
nese forces. 


x *k * 


Secretary of State Hull is being 
warned that he will encounter diffi- 
culty when he tries to sell a special 
Republican-Democratic committee of 
the Senate on a U.S. plan for postwar 
world organization. Some important 
Senators who are to be members of 
this committee profess a suspicion 
that President Roosevelt may use the 
committee as a political trap. 


xx 


Army officials are not shedding tears 
over the fact that Gen. Henri Giraud 
has been retired from leadership of 
French Army forces. This country has 
a heavy investment of military equip- 
ment in.those forces and has not been 
convinced that the best possible prog- 
ress was being made in their training 
for battle. 


x * * 


British officials are not so friendly to 
the idea of a real crackdown on 
Sweden and Spain as are American 
officials, because long-range trade re- 
lationships might be affected. Spain, 
like Sweden, is continuing to supply 
Germany with things she needs to 
build weapons with which to kill 
Americans, while this country con- 
tinues to supply Spain and Sweden 
with the oil and other materials they 
require to make these supplies for 
Germany. 


s 2 -@ 


Sweden in 1944 is sending four times 
as many ball bearings to Germany, 
to help keep German war industry 
operating, as she sent in prewar, and 
yet continues to draw on U.S. for ma- 
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terials to keep her ball-bearing and 
other industries in operation. U. S. of- 
ficials do not like that. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is going to China be- 
cause of Chinese complaint that, while 
prominent Americans shuttle back 
and forth between Washington and 
London and Moscow, not even so 
much as a member of the Cabinet has 
paid a visit to China. 


xk * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is finding 
himself forsaken by some of the lead- 
ing backers of the idea that he should 
have the Republican presidential 
nomination now that the General has 
indicated that he would not be averse 
to having that nomination. 


> 2 @& 


Governor Dewey, General MacArthur, 
Governor Bricker, even Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, all are being embar- 
rassed by the Willkie withdrawal as a 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Dewey is embarrassed by the 
spotlight; MacArthur and Bricker by 
the prospect of no convention dead- 
lock that might result in a “dark 
horse’’; Wallace by the prospect that, 
with Willk-e out, there will be no 
Democratic need to use him to hold 
liberal votes in line. 


xk * 


Statisticians who figure out such 
things for the White House are esti- 
mating that the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion vote will totai around 45,000,000, 
against a “normal” 53,000,000, and 
that Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate will 
get about 54 per cent of that vote, 
with 53 per cent needed to assure an 
electoral majority for the Democrats. 
If total vote should fall to 40,000,000, 
they figure the President would squeak 
through for a fourth term. 


= 2 


Herbert Lehman’s UNRRA may soon 
take over from the Army the relief 


and rehabilitation work in Italy that} 
has gone so badly to date. i 


& & & 


U.S. is looking for a way out of the 
present impasse in its relations with 
Argentina. This Government has had 
little support from other nations in) 
its idea that economic sanctions should. 
be applied to bring the Argentine 
Government to time. It is being influs 
enced, too, by the fact that sanction 

would result in cuts in the U.S. meat 
ration in an election year as U. S. sup 
plies were used to make up defi 
ciencies caused by any cut in exports] 
from Argentina. 


* &@ @ 


Donald Nelson, as head of WPB, find 
that he has great difficulty imposi 
his ideas of reconversion policy on th 
organization that he heads. It turf 
out that WPB policy on allotment @ 
civilian output as actually practiced 
differs from the policy that Mr. Nek 
son would like to see applied. 


x « * 


Any mandates that come out of 
war, if any do, will not be the m 
dates of a particular country for po 
licing by it alone, but will be opent 
the three or four major powers 6 
equal terms. 


x «tk 


King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
approached by the British with a pl 
to appoint British advisers on 
troleum and politics, but they fail 
to win the King’s approval. U.S. sti 
has the inside track on oil concession 
in that part of the world. 


x * * 


Russians who came to dicker 
U.S. and Britain on currency stab 
ization were somewhat baffled by t 
British-American attitude towal 
money inasmuch as, in Russia, mo 
and its value are solely a matter ff 
state regulation as one major basis 
controlling the economy. 
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ECURING a supply of Dewar's these days 
S often calls for a mew strategy. Several 
reconnaissances at your favorite Scotch Head- 
quarters may be required. But your patience 
will be rewarded when you proudly serve the 
Scotch that has been awarded 60 world honours! 








HONOU RS OF 
The Royal Scots 
(Captain) 


Tangier, 1680—Blenheim— Waterloo 
Ava—Alma—Sevastopol 
Ypres, 1915,°17,'18—Somme, 1916, "1 Palestine, 1917,°18 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR'’S ‘White Label’’ 


aa mule aval 
{ Seems prow wars) 


Award of the Interna- Les oie - - one of more the an 
tional Exposition of Fit ly 60 m edals game 
Agriculture, Buenos hua Lad] Dewar 5 for exce Jence 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 ed in Scotch Whisky. 











White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 








3 ag Dewars 


Bit scorch wi 4 


we ‘ 99 
Noe bite Label 


and “Victoria Vat’ 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof e BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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...thats LUCKY STRIKE { § 
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tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 





